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Looking Back Twenty-five Years at 
Vietnam’s Most Controversial Battle: 


The 1968 Siege of Khe Sanh 
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With this much to do, it’s awonder 
George Washington ever slept here. 


In 1777, George Washington stopped 


at Valley Forge and chose it as his 


headquarters. And more than 200 
years later, travelers are still following his lead. 
Because a pensive stroll through the fields 
where freedom found its voice is only the 
beginning of a Valley Forge vacation. Just a 


short drive away are dozens more of 
America’s most famous landmarks and 
popular attractions. 


The Wyeths’ Brandywine River Museum. 


-STARTS HERES 


New Hope. Winterthur. Longwood Gardens. 
The Amish Country. Philadelphia’s Indepen- 
dence Hall and the Liberty Bell. 

Add live theatre, nightclubs, concerts, 
one of America’s largest shopping malls and 
hundreds of antique shops, and you'll under- 
stand why the Valley Forge area is still the 
perfect headquarters. 

Valley Forge. It’s another great reason to 
visit Pennsylvania. But be sure to get a lot of 
sleep before you come! 


TM 


Robert P Casey, Governor, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
For a free Visitors Guide, including attractions, coupons and a map, call 1-800-VISIT-PA, ext. 334. 
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Th men by James Chambers. The 
13th-century Lan Horde—one of the most 
devastating armies ever. 58-8094. Pub. price $16.95 


The Indian Frontier of the American West, 1846- 
1890 by Robert M. Utley 88-8490. Pub. price $19.95 


Let Me Be Free: A Nez Percé Tragedy by David 
Lavender 88-0752. Pub. price $30 


STATESMEN, GENERALS 


NO RISK, NO COMMITMENT. 


UNDERSTANDING THE 


DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


MICHAEL GRANT 4 
Ahoz of THE CEASSRAT, GREEBS ` 


WORLD| 


‘A HISTORY. OF 
OL ECE at ROME 


48-0476. Pub. price $27.50 


and THE RULING CLASS 


Catherine the Great by John T. eee 
88-1073. Pub. price $30 
Eleanor Roosevelt: Volume One 1884-1933 
by Blanche Wiesen Cook 28-0779. Pub. price $27.50 
Hitler and Stalin: Parallel Lives by Alan Bullock 
88-0631. Pub. price $35 
Lawrence of Arabia: The Authorized Biography 
of T.E. Lawrence by Jeremy Wilson 
98-0279. Pub. price $35 
Caligula: The Corruption of Power by Anthony 
Barrett. 88-0229. Pub. price 2 $27. 50 


TIMELESS ISSUES, 
ENDURING IDEAS 


The Bible as History, 2nd Revised Edition by 
Werner Keller. Archaeology and science document 
biblical history. 58-3012. Pub. price $21.95 


Unauthorized Version: Truth and Fiction in the 
Bible by Robin Lane Fox 28-0683. Pub. price $27.50 


Inventing the Middle Ages: The Lives, Works, and 
Ideas of the Great Medievalists of the Twentieth 
Century by Norman F. Cantor 

48-0580. Pub. price $28 


00. Pub. price 


EERI 
GARRY WILIS 


THE WARRING WORLD 


Hitler’s Generals Edited by Correlli Barnett. A team of 
historians examines the careers and diverse 
characters of the German generals. 

38-0169. Pub. price $24.95 


Chancellorsville 1863: The Souls of the Brave 
by Ernest B. Furgurson 68-0830. Pub. price $25 


James L Stokeshary 


One Hundred Days: Napoleon’s Road to Waterloo 
by Alan Schom. 18-0787. Pub. price $25 


Save on the best recent history titles. 


No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, 
you'll find that History Book Club offers some of the finest selec- 
tions being published today. And no book club we know offers 
greater savings—as much as 25% off publishers’ list prices. 

You can save even more by taking advantage of our Introduc- 
tory Offer. Select any three books on this page for $1 each when 
you take a fourth book at 35% off the publisher’s price, plus 
shipping and handling. Thereafter, you’re not obligated to order 
any more books. You may cancel membership at any time by 
notifying History Book Club. We may cancel your membership if 
you elect not to buy at least one book in any six-month period. 


How the Club works. You'll be able to choose from 150 to 200 
books featured each month. History Book Club always offers its 
members well-made, long-lasting editions. 

You'll receive our Review and a dated Reply Form 15 times a 
year (about every 31/2 weeks), plus up to 4 more offers of special 
selections. If you want the “Editors’ Choice,’ do nothing-the 
book will come automatically. If you want another book, or no 
books at all, return the Reply Form by the date specified. A ship- 
ping and handling charge is added to each shipment. 


Your HBC guarantee: If you receive an unwanted ‘‘Editors’ 
Choice” because you had less than 10 days to decide, simply 
return it and pay nothing. 


78-0759. Pub. price $23 


78-0470. Pub. price $23 


58-0862. Pub. price $30 


A HISTORY 
of THE ARAB 
PEOPLES 


ter Reconstruction 


38-0844. Pub. price $25 68-0525. Pub. price $35 38- 


[History Book Club? Camp Hill, PA 17012-0001. Please enroll me in| 
History Book Club according to the no-risk, no-commitment terms 
| outlined in the accompanying ad. Send me the four books whose | 
numbers | have listed below. Bill me $1 each for 3 choices, and the 
| fourth at 35% off the publisher’s price, plus shipping and handling. | 
| 3 choices at $1 each: 


4th choice at 35% off the publisher’s price: [2 earn Peas 


H250-3-0 


Name 
(Please print clearly) 


Address Apt. # 


City Statoi se Zip) 

| #053 
To help us serve you, please 

i tell us what you like to read. or Se craton ore 


SOMEWHAT 
UKE 


. Civil War 1 2 3 

. Ancient History 

Military History 

American History 

. British History 

Russia, Asia, the Middle East 

. European History 

. Current Affairs 
Social/Intellectual History 

pes History Book Club, Inc. All orders subject to approval. Prices generally higher in Canada. 
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The 
Adventure 
of the 
American 
Past 


COVER 


From its spectacular 
vantage point in a 
memorial overlooking 
the nation’s capital 
and the great Potomac 
waterway, sculptor 
Rudolph Evans’s 
statue of Founding 
Father Thomas Jef- 
ferson seemingly | 
gazes into the future, 
much as the primary 
author of the Dec- 
laration of Indepen- 
dence in 1776 beheld 
the vision of a new 
nation committed to 
the “holy cause of 
Freedom.” A Renais- 
sance man who strove 
to establish a republi- 
can political and social 
order in America, 
Jefferson, born 250 
years ago this April, 
was a scholar, scien- 
tist, inventor, public 
servant, opponent of 
slavery (though a 
slave-owner), archi- 


tect, educator, legisla- 


tor, and the president 
who nearly doubled 
the size of the United 
States through the 
Louisiana Purchase. 


A biographical profile | 


of this remarkable 
and sometimes 
paradoxical American 
begins on page 28. 


COVER PHOTOGRAPH BY CARL 
SOCOLOW 
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FEATURES 


23 Apostle of Republican Liberty 


As the Founding Father most strongly committed to the “holy cause of Freedom,” 
Thomas Jefferson played a pivotal role in shaping the destiny of the American 
republic. 

by Eugene R. Sheridan 


38 Khe Sanh 


A quarter-century ago, one of the most controversial battles of the Vietnam 

conflict pitted six thousand U.S. Marines at a remote—and questionably important— 
highland outpost against a vastly larger force of Hanoi regulars. 

by Richard G. Harris 


5 O After Life’s Fitful Fever 


In an ironic postscript to Abraham Lincoln’s assassination, the peace that he 

failed to enjoy in life continued to elude the slain president’s mortal remains for nearly 
four decades after his death. 

by Candace Fleming 


5 6 “Velcome Eek!” 


The author recalls the memorable day when her French village was liberated by 
“les américains.” 
by Claire Hsu Accomando 


5 3 The Sailors of Palos 


Although Christopher Columbus returned to lasting but troubled fame after 

his 1492 voyage, the seamen who accompanied him through storm and shipwreck 
remained virtually lost to posterity. Here an artist-historian tells us something 
about these long-forgotten sailors and their seafaring lives. 

by Peter Copeland 
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THE ORIGINAL CHRONICLES 
OF THE CIVIL WAR ARE 
THE ULTIMATE 
CIVIL WAR COLLECTIBLES 


You Can Own Investment Quality Artifacts From The 
Civil War—At Prices That Will Surprise And Amaze You 


You can own original issues of the famous Harper’s Weekly (1861-1865)— 
filled with battlefield accounts, maps, stories and the artistic brilliance of — SPECIAL OFFER— 
the finest illustrators of the day. y% T 
You can collect 100-year-old battlefield maps from the Official U.S. in : eh AS 
Government Atlas of the Civil War, published in 1891-1895. y P fr T 
ae : s ł : eekly from the Civil 
You can even acquire original letters written home by soldiers in the field! 


War, such as the issue 
pictured above, for only 


EXTENSIVE CIVIL WAR HISTORY IN YOUR HANDS 
$49. See coupon beiow 
ARCHIVE OFFERED There is nothing quite like reading for details. 
Georgetown Galleries, the nation’s about the War in perfectly preserved 
fastest-growing company in the field of pages that reported the war as it hap- 1-800-877-1726 


investment quality collectibles, has quietly pened. Or studying the carefully detailed 
assembled an extensive archive of historic maps it took the Government 25 years to 


Civil War originals. In every case, these painstakingly assemble. Or reading the 
artifacts are rare, authentic, and likely actual letters of soldiers of the Civil 
undervalued given growing demand and War, written in their own hand as the 


the scarcity of existing supply. war unfolded before their very eyes. 
nn No “modern” Civil War collectible 
| can compare! 


SURPRISING PRICES 


Learn how you can acquire the most 
prized issues of Harper’s and the finest 
maps of the Civil War, often for far less 
than their actual value. 

Simply call Georgetown Galleries to- 
day, at 1-800-877-1726 to speak with 
an expert consultant, or mail us the Lincoln's Assassination Issue—The rarest 
coupon below. of all Civil War periodicals. 


THE SHARPSHOGTER Perhaps thé most famous GEORGETOWN GALLERIES 


single image of the Civil War, this engraving appeared 


in Harper’s Weekly on November 15, 1862. Investment Quality Collectibles 
= 7315 Wisconsin Avenue ® Bethesda, MD 20814 © 1-800-877-1726 


cS 


me one complete original issue of Harper’s Weekly from the Civil War for just $49. 
O YES, I’m interested. Please send me more information about how I can collect 
original Civil War artifacts at surprisingly affordable prices. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


A typical map sheet from the Official U.S. Government CITY, STATE, ZIP 
Atlas of the Civil War (1891-1895). Each map sheet 
measures 29”X18". On this sheet, no less than seven 


battles and operational positions are detailed. 
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History Today 


Worldwide 
Commemorations Mark 
Jefferson Birthdate 


Throughout 1993 a series of major ex- 
hibitions, lectures, symposia, publica- 
tions, and other tributes mark the 
250th anniversary of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s April 13, 1743 birth. The com- 
memorative events focus on Jefferson’s 
influence in shaping both the Ameri- 
can experiment in government and the 
character of the American mind. 

In preparation for the many visitors 
who will travel to Monticello—Jeffer- 
son’s magnificent Virginia home near 
Charlottesville—during this event- 
filled year, the historic structure has 
received a $1-million roof renovation 
executed to Jefferson’s own original 
specifications. Major public festivities 
are scheduled at Monticello for April 
13 and July 4 (the date on which Jef- 
ferson died in 1826, fifty years to the 
day after signing the Declaration of In- 
dependence), and throughout the year 
his home will be the site of musical 
events; living-history demonstrations 
portraying slave and plantation life; 
and evening conversations exploring 
Jefferson’s varied interests. Shad- 
well—Jefferson’s birthplace—will re- 
open for special programs following 
two years of archaeological research. 

International symposia on Jefferson 
will take place simultaneously in eight 
cities worldwide in September, with par- 
ticipants convening a month later for a 
plenary session in Charlottesville. An 
International Center for Jefferson Stud- 


ies—housing a research center, archive, 
conference facilities, publications pro- 
grams, and accommodations for visiting 
scholars—is also in the planning stage. 
A national lecture circuit is sending Jef- 
ferson scholars on speaking engage- 
ments to six U.S. cities. Jefferson-relat- 
ed exhibitions are scheduled for Wash- 
ington, D.C., New York, and Chicago, in 
addition to Monticello and other Vir- 
ginia locales. Public libraries in the new- 
ly independent states of Eastern Europe 
are receiving the writings of Jefferson 
through an international book ex- 
change. And filmmaker Ken Burns has 
begun work on a Jefferson biography, 
scheduled to air in 1994. 

For a complete listing of commemo- 
rative events contact the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Memorial Foundation, Inc., 
P.O. Box 316, Charlottesville, Virginia 
22902; 804-293-2158. 


Sunken Battleship 
Becomes Underwater 


Archaeological Preserve 

A century after her 1893 launching in 
Philadelphia, the USS Massachusetts 
(BB-2) is the fourth submerged vessel off 
Florida’s long coastline to become a State 
Underwater Archaeological Preserve. 
The state’s program of shipwreck parks 
began in 1987 with the designation of the 
Urca de Lima, a Spanish galleon that 
sank near Fort Pierce during a 1715 hur- 
ricane. The San Pedro, a merchant ship 
that grounded off the Florida Keys in 
1733, and the City of Hawkinsville, a 
steamboat that sank in the Suwan- 
nee River in the 1920s, since have 
been added to the program. 

Shipwrecks are designated as un- 
 derwater preserves based on their 
historical value, archaeological in- 
tegrity, biological diversity, public ac- 
cessibility, and recreational poten- 
tial. As important examples of Flori- 
da’s maritime heritage, they are 
made more accessible to divers— 
who are prohibited from disturbing 
the historic remains—through the 
addition of mooring systems and the 
creation of underwater maps. 

The Massachusetts lies in twenty 
feet of water at the entrance to Pen- 
sacola Pass, with her two huge gun 
turrets visible above the surface at 
low tide. Built as part of America’s 
“Steel Navy,” the Indiana-class bat- 
tleship saw action in the Spanish- 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS JEFFERSON (1804) BY CHARLES FEVRET DE SAINT-MEMIN; COURTESY OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM. 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL 
STARS OF THE 40’S 


On Records, Tapes & 
Compact Discs 


Always Deanna Durbin èe Seems Like Old 
Times Guy Lombardo e PI Be Seeing You Jo 
Stafford e Moonlight Becomes You Bing 
Crosby ¢ My Devotion Vaughn Monroe e Lili 
Marlene Perry Como ¢ My Prayer Ink Spots 
e I Think Of You Tommy Dorsey w/Frank 
Sinatra e Marie Tommy Dorsey ¢ Sleepy Time 
Gal Harry James ¢ Harbor Lights Frances 
Langford e My Buddy Sammy Kaye e° Linda 
Buddy Clark e Deep Purple Larry Clinton 
w/Bea Wain ¢ The Gypsy The Ink Spots e 
Embraceable You Jimmy Dorsey w/Helen 
O'Connell e Where Or When Guy Lombardo 
e Love Letters Dick Haymes ¢ I Can’t Begin 
To Tell You Harry James w/Betty Grable e As 
Time Goes By Dooley Wilson (Sam) ¢ To Each 
His Own Eddy Howard ¢ Miss You Dinah 
Shore ¢ Auf Wiederseh’n, Sweetheart Vera 
Lynn ¢ Five Minutes More Tex Beneke +e Now 
Is The Hour Bing Crosby e Something To 
Remember You By Dinah Shore * Dancing 
In The Dark Artie Shaw ¢ Peg O’My Heart 
Harmonicats e La Vie En Rose Edith Piaf e 
That Old Black Magic Glenn Miller e Sleepy 
Lagoon Harry James ¢ It Had To Be You 
Helen Forrest Dick Haymes * Serenade In 
Blue Glenn Miller e Mexicali Rose Bing 
Crosby ¢ That Old Feeling Shep Fields ° By 
The Light Of The Silvery Moon Ray Noble 
w/Snooky Lanson ¢ I Don’t Want To Set The 
World On Fire The Ink Spots e We’ll Meet 
Again Guy Lombardo e Mam’selle Art Lund e 
Maria Elena Jimmy Dorsey w/Bob Eberly e 
You’d Be So Nice To Come Home To Dinah 
Shore + White Cliffs Of Dover Kay Kyser. 


An Unforgettable Collection For Sweethearts Everywhere! 


White Cliffs 


tt 
2CD's © 


The 
Of Dover 


42 Great Love Songs 
From 


World War II 


x Original Hits! x Original Stars! 


Here are 42 of World War II’s most cherished love songs which will 
rekindle your warmest memories. The songs of separated sweethearts ... 
and coming home again. The songs which kept our loves and our hearts 
strong. The songs with the melodies we'll never forget ...and words which 
will last forever. 

Who can ever forget those romantic moments and the great love songs 
we called our own and still do ... The White Cliffs Of Dover performed 
so beautifully by Kay Kyser ... Always by Deanna Durbin ... Love Letters 
sung by Dick Haymes ... Dinah Shore singing Something To Remember 
You By ... Harbor Lights by Frances Langford ... PII Be Seeing You 
by Jo Stafford ... Guy Lombardo telling us We’ll Meet Again ... Harry 
James and Betty Grable with I Can’t Begin To Tell You ... Vera Lynn’s 
wistful Auf Wiederseh’n and Dancing In The Dark by Artie Shaw. Here 
are 42 of World War II's greatest love songs that will bring back your most 
romantic memories. It is a collection you will enjoy for years to come. No 
sweethearts should be without these wonderful songs. 


No Risk Offer 


All 42 WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER original hits come on either 3 Big 
Records, 3 Extra-Long Cassettes...or 2 Compact Discs. The price is only 
$19.95 for records and cassettes, or $24.95 for compact discs, and if you 
don’t play and enjoy this album as much as any other you have ever owned, 
it won’t cost you a penny. Simply return it for a full refund, absolutely no 
questions asked. WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER is not in any store at any 
price and is available now only through this limited by-mail offer. So hurry 
and listen to the legend. Order your collection today! 


NOT IN STORES MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
yrocccccccccc NO RISK COUPON — — — ———————— 


I THE GOOD MUSIC RECORD CO., Dept. 043919 | 
P.O. Box 11059, Des Moines, IA 50336-1059 l 
YES please rush me the THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER to preview for 15 days l 
without obligation. I understand that I may return the albums for any reason what- 

soever and receive a full refund. Enclosed is my check or money order payable | 
to Good Music Record Co. (NY, NJ, & IA residents add local sales tax.) 


O 3 Cassettes L 2 Compact Discs O 3 Records 
$19.95 (#124917) $24.95 (#124925) $19.95 (#124933) 
(Enclose $3.50 for mailing and handling.) 


-= 


| 

| 

l 

| 

CHARGE IT! Civisa [I MASTERCARD i 
Acct. No. Exp. Date l 
Name : 
Address | 
City State Zip. | 


© Good Music Record Co., Inc. J 
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A magnificent heirloom 
of the Old West ... 


America’s 


Most 
Beautiful 


Morgan 


Brilliant Uncirculated 
1881 San Francisco Mint 


Morgan Silver Dollar 


Only $29 in rolls 


The famous Morgan silver 
dollar series has long been the 
world’s most collected. Of 95 
different issues struck for 
commerce, the 1881-S (San 
Francisco Mint) issue has been 
called the most beautiful of all 
Morgan dollars. We've hand- 
selected a special group of coins 
for this offer: each is Brilliant 
Uncirculated and has excep- 
tional luster and a deeply- 
etched strike. Special intro- 
ductory prices: 1 coin for 
$35, 3 for $105, 10 for $329 
or a roll of 20 for $580 ($29 
each). Order #14045. To 
order by credit card, call toll- 
free 1-800-451-4463. Or send 
a check or money order to: 
International Coins & Cur- 
rency, Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 
218, Dept. 2648, Montpelier, 
VT 05601. Add $2 for postage 
and handling. Absolute 
satisfaction guarantee: 30-day 
home examination. 7648 


American War. Decommissioned in 
1919, she was towed to Pensacola in 
1921 to serve as a target ship. 

For more information contact the 
Florida Department of State, Bureau 
of Archaeological Research, R.A. Gray 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida 32399- 
0250; 904-487-2299. 


Columbian Exposition 
Pavilion Restored 

One of the few surviving international 
pavilions from the 1893 Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago that marked the 
four-hundredth anniversary of Chris- 
topher Columbus’s voyages to the New 
World is being restored at Little Nor- 
way, a historical Scandinavian village 
near Mount Horeb, Wisconsin. 

Patterned after a twelfth-century 
Norwegian church, the pavilion was 
built in Trondheim, Norway, disassem- 
bled before being shipped to the United 
States, and reconstructed as part of 
Norway's world’s fair exhibit. Later 
owned by the prominent Wrigley family 
of Chicago, the ornate hewn-oak struc- 
ture in 1939 became the centerpiece of 
the Scandinavian folk village and mu- 
seum that grew from the collections of 
Isak Dahle. Historic photographs and 
documents are being used to re-create 
the structure’s intricate woodwork, in- 
cluding rooftop dragon heads that keep 
vigilance against evil spirits. 

For more information contact Little 
Norway, 3576 Highway JG N., Blue 
Mounds, Wisconsin 53517; 608-437- 
8211. 


Texas Seaport Museum 


The Galveston Historical Foundation 
has opened a $3.6 million Texas Seaport 
Museum on Galveston Island’s Strand 
to interpret the working of the nine- 
teenth-century port and its role in local 
and national history. Designed to blend 
with the city’s historic architecture, the 
museum focuses on the port’s influence 
in the community, the commerce it gen- 
erated, and the cargo that ships such as 
the restored 1877 three-masted bark 
Elissa—the museum’s premier attrac- 
tion—carried to and from Galveston. To 
increase awareness of the city’s role as 
one of the nation’s main ports of entry 
during the peak immigration years, mu- 
seum exhibits examine would-be Amer- 
icans’ experiences, while a computer 
database allows visitors to access data 
on immigrants who entered the country 
through the port. 

For more information contact the 


Galveston Historical Foundation, 2016 
Strand, Galveston Island, Texas 77550; 
409-765-7834. 


World War Il Victory Ship 
Restored 

The Lane Victory, a ten-thousand-ton 
cargo ship launched in 1945 at San Pe- 
dro, California, where she now is 
berthed, has been restored by the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Veterans of World 
War II (USMMVWWII) and will serve 
as a floating museum dedicated to the 
history of American merchant mar- 
iners, especially those who lost their 
lives in wartime. 

The only unaltered survivor from 
among four hundred prefabricated Vic- 
tory ships built to haul troops and sup- 
plies, and designed to be faster than 
earlier Liberty ships, the Lane Victory 
also served in the Korean and Vietnam 
conflicts before being retired in 1970. 
The ship, which made history in 1950 
when she rescued more than seven 
thousand Koreans fleeing the Chinese 
invasion, was named for Isaac Lane, a 
self-educated former slave who found- 
ed Lane College in Jackson, Ten- 
nessee. In 1988 President Ronald Rea- 
gan signed into law an act of Congress 
granting the ship and available spare 
parts to the USMMVWWII, and in 
1991 the Lane Victory was designated 
a National Historic Landmark. 

For more information contact the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Veterans of 
WWII, P.O. Box 629, San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia 90733; 213-519-9545. 


New Aviation Museum on 
Long Island 
Two hangars of what was once Mitchel 
Field, a 1917 Army airfield in Nassau 
County near New York City, now house 
the Cradle of Aviation Museum, estab- 
lished to commemorate the region’s 
role in aviation development. The mu- 
seum, which opened last year, features 
among its collections the Herring-Cur- 
tiss Golden Flyer; Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s restored Curtiss JN-4 “Jenny”; 
and such Long Island-built aircraft as 
an F-105B Thunderchief, a rare Peel Z- 
1 Glider Boat, and two lunar modules. 
The flat, then-rural region on Long 
Island was the site of several other 
early airfields, including Washington 
Avenue Field, where Glenn Curtiss 
practiced flying prior to winning the 
1909 Gordon Bennett Trophy in 
France; Hempstead Plains Field, home 
of the first civilian flying school in the 


Over the years, U.S. stamps have dramatically told the 
enormous tragedy of the Civil War. They have commemorated 
the important battles, the nation’s leaders, and the men who 
survived and forged a new chapter in our nation’s history. To 
commemorate the Civil War legacy, the Postal Commemora- 
tive Society presents Sheridan’s Men by Mort Kunstler. Every 
U.S. Civil War stamp is included, in flawless mint condition, 
matched with a stunning art print reproduction by America’s 
most collected military artist. 

Delivered Ready for Hanging! 

Imagine how proud you will be to display this full color, 
19” x 24” print in your home or office. A handsome walnut- 
finish wood frame with protective glass will protect your 
heirloom for generations. You can acquire Sheridan’s Men 
for only $87, payable in three convenient installments of $29. 
Quantities are strictly limited due to the difficulty of acquiring 
the mint condition stamps. Please return the attached Reser- 
vation Application today! 

Offered in cooperation with the American Print Gallery, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Sheridan's Men by Mort Künstler 


Featuring Every U.S. Civil War Stamp Ever Issued. 


Reservation Application 


Postal Commemorative Society Quantities are limited. 
47 Richards Avenue Please respond 
Norwalk, CT 06857 promptly. 
Sheridan’s Men by Mort Künstler 
YES! Reserve for me Sheridan’s Men by 
Mort Kunstler, a stunning art print reproduction 
accompanied by every U.S. Civil War stamp ever issued. 
Enclosed is my first installment of $29* (payable in U.S. 
funds to Postal Comm. Soc., or just PCS). I understand I 
will be billed for two additional monthly installments of 
$29* at time of shipment. 
O As a convenience, I prefer to charge my: 
O VISA O MasterCard O Discover O Am. Ex. 
in three monthly installments of $29* beginning at time 
of shipment. 


Credit Card number Expiration Date 


Signature 


Name 
(Please print clearly, 


Address 


City/State Zip 
Please allow 4-8 weeks for shipment 
*Any applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment. 


JEFFERSON SH 
i| The original. Our 18th century 
shirt has dropped shoulder 


seams and wooden buttons. 
Choose 100% preshrunk 
linen look cotton for 
a medium weight or 
unbleached muslin 
for a lighter weight. 
Both in natural color. 
Sizes XXS-XXL. 
Specify Men or 
Women. 
$27.95 ppd. 


Dealer inquiries invited. 
Catalog $2.00 free with order. 
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Save up to 80% l 
on recent overstocks, | 
remainders, imports and reprints 
i from all major publishers. Choose l 
|] from up to 8,000 titles including 600- l 
1,500 new arrivals each month! 
| American History, Biography, Poli- f 
tics, Military History—something for 
l everyone. An immense selection and l 
i with more books at $1.95, $2.95, $3.95 t 
than you'll find anywhere else. Fast 
| shipment, moneyback guarantee. l 
Į | 
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L Box 15-289, Falls Village CT 06031 -j 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


CARBIDE CANNON 


BIG BANG! 


Mammoth Cannons shoot 

with terrific BANG! Have \ 

a bang-up time at special 

events. Uses powdered 

carbide ammo. Hundreds 

of shots for few cents. All metal construction with large, 


rugged cast-iron wheels. Machined brass mechanism for easy 
loading and firing. Authentic turn-of-century design. Hand- 
some decor when not in use. Made in USA to last a lifetime. 
Available in 3 sizes: 9” cannon, $49.95 postpaid; 17” cannon, 
$89.95 postpaid; 25” cannon (shown here) with rapid firing 
and automatic loading, $109.95 postpaid. The larger the can- 


non the louder the bang! Carbide ammo, about 100 shots, $5.00; 
3 packs for $12.00. Send check, money order or call. Visa, 
MasterCard accepted by mail or phone (215) 866-0777. Give 
card number & expiration. Money-back guarantee. 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept Al PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 


country; and Roosevelt Field, from 
which Lindbergh embarked on his 
transatlantic solo flight. A number of 
prominent aerospace companies— 
among them Republic, Grumman, 
Fairchild, Sikorsky, and Sperry—had 
local beginnings, providing Long Island 
with what is still its largest employer. 

For more information contact the 
Cradle of Aviation Museum, Museum 
Lane, Mitchel Field, Garden City, New 
York 11530; 516-222-1191. 


Iroquois History Reflected 
in New Museum 
After ten years of planning and fund- 
raising, a $1.2 million building with a 
design reminiscent of the distinctive 
Iroquois long house has opened as the 
Iroquois Indian Museum in Howes 
Cave, Schoharie County, New York— 
the historical homeland of the Mo- 
hawks, one of the Iroquois tribes. The 
new museum traces the lives of the 
Iroquois and their ancestors from ten 
thousand years ago to the present day. 
In about 1570 five Native American 
peoples—the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onon- 
dagas, Cayugas, and Senecas—formed 
the League of Five Nations, a political 
union that expanded in the early 1700s 
to include the Tuscaroras, who had mi- 
grated to New York from North Caroli- 
na. Many of the forms established by 
the League of Six Nations or Iroquois 
Confederacy became models for the 
Founding Fathers in establishing the 
new American national government. 
For more information contact the 
Iroquois Indian Museum, P.O. Box 7, 
Howes Cave, New York 12092; 518- 
296-8949. 


Lunar Phase Helped Paul 
Revere 
Donald W. Olson and Russell L. 
Doescher, members of the Physics De- 
partment of Southwest Texas State 
University in San Marcos, have used 
computers to re-create the night sky 
above Boston on April 18, 1775, the 
night that Paul Revere (1735-1818) 
made his legendary “midnight ride.” 
Like many before them, the two as- 
tronomers were curious about how— 
given the full moon cited five times in 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s famous 
poem “Paul Revere’s Ride”’—the Amer- 
ican patriot had not been sighted by 
the crew of the HMS Somerset, an- 
chored in Boston harbor, as he rowed 
across to Charlestown to begin his ride. 
The scientists’ computer re-creation 


of the sky showed the moon that 
evening to have been in an unusually 
low declination, causing it to rise 
southeast of the Somerset’s position in 
the harbor. On most other evenings, 
the nearly full moon would have risen 
more directly east of the ship, and Re- 
vere in his rowboat would have been 
easily visible to the British on board, 
and most likely captured. Thanks to 
this unusual lunar phase, Revere land- 
ed in Charlestown undetected, bor- 
rowed a horse, and rode to Lexington 
in time to warn Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock of the British approach. 


New Twain Museum in 
Hannibal 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens (1835- 
1910), better known as Mark Twain, 
spent much of his youth (1838-53) in 
the Mississippi River community of 
Hannibal, Missouri, the town that in- 
spired or served as the setting for such 
works as The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, The Innocents Abroad, The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, and 
Pud’nhead Wilson. Today the Mark 
Twain Home Foundation—a nonprofit 
fund-raising body—and the Mark 
Twain Home Board—a city entity— 
are in the midst of a ten-year multi- 
phase project that already has seen 
the author’s boyhood home restored. 
Now under way is a campaign to raise 
$1.25 million to restore the nearby 
Sonnenberg Building, a two-story 
structure built in 1873 that will house 
a new museum dedicated to Hanni- 
bal’s most famous son. 


The eighteen-thousand-square-foot 
facility will replace the current muse- 
um, which has been able to display 
only a small portion of its Twain-relat- 
ed artifacts in the space available. Mu- 
seum officials anticipate completion of 
the project in 1994. 

The city also has undertaken a 
flood-control system to protect the his- 
toric riverfront buildings and plans to 
renovate the core area around the boy- 
hood home and museum to make 
twentieth-century buildings compati- 
ble with the restored structures. 

For more information contact the 


MARK TWAIN HOUSE INTERIOR; COURTESY OF THE CARMAN GROUP. 


SEE WHAT HOLLYWOOD 


wee. 


You’ve seen it larger than life on the silver screen. 
The good guys in white hats, bad guys in black and the 
cavalry arriving in the nick of time to save the day. 

Hollywood’s image of the Old West couldn’t be 
further from the truth. 

Meet the real people behind the legends and 
separate the facts from the myths with The Real 
West. Join Kenny Rogers, your host and 
narrator, as he takes you back to America’s 
most colorful era in this exciting new video 


series available exclusively from Columbia 
House Video Library. 


Ger Tae Rear Wesr Free For 10 pays. 


In your first videocassette, youll meet William 
F. Cody—better known as Buffalo Bill. Follow his 
exploits as a real-life scout in the wild frontier. Then 
discover how Cody capitalized on his experiences 
and created a glorified image of himself in his Wild 
West show. Through original photographs, personal 
letters and rare film footage, this powerful video will 
change your impression of Cody forever. 

Preview “‘Buffalo Bill & His Wild West” for 10 
days. If you decide not to keep it, return it within 10 
days and owe nothing. Or keep it and pay just $4.95 
plus shipping and handling—$15.00 off the regular 
price. Then, you can continue to bring the Old West 
home with future videocassettes like ““The Battle of 
the Alamo” and “‘Outlaws: The Ten Most Wanted:’ 


© 1992, Columbia House Company 
© 1992 Greystone Communications, Inc. 


e 
e \ and Arts & Entertainment Network, 
a a HEARST/ABC/NBC. 


VER SHOWED YOU 


Keep only the ones you want for just $19.95 each 
plus shipping and handling. There’s no minimum to 
buy and you may cancel at any time. The Real West, 
in Special Collectors’ packaging, is not available 
in stores. 

To find out how the West was really won, clip 
and mail this coupon today. For more information 


call toll free 1-800-538-7766. (Dept. PFT) 


Columbia House Video Library 
Dept. PFT, PO Box 1112 
Terre Haute, IN 47811 


YES! Rush my introductory video “Buffalo 
Bill & His Wild West” for a FREE 10-day 
preview. If I decide to keep it, I’ll pay just 
$4.95 plus shipping and handling and become 
a subscriber to The Real West under the terms 
of this announcement. If I do not choose to 
keep my introductory shipment, I will simply 
return it within 10 days and owe nothing. 
AVAILABLE ON VHS ONLY. 

QSV(QSS/QST) 


Mail today to preview 
your first video for 


10 Days FREE! 


Name 


Address Apt. No. 


City State Zip 


Signature 


Phone Number 


Note: All subscriptions subject to review. Columbia House Video Library reserves the 
right to reject or cancel any subscription. Canadian residents will be serviced from 
Toronto, offer may vary. APPLICABLE SALES TAX ADDED TO ALL ORDERS. 
Photo Credits—(from left to right) State Historical Society of North Dakota; 
Western History Collections, University of Oklahoma; Western History Collections, 
University of Oklahoma; Buffalo Bill Historical Center, Cody, WY 
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All gentlemen shipwrights and able- 
bodied modelists who have a mind to 
provide for themselves amusement 
and satisfaction through the tradi- 
tional craft of ship modeling, an 
opportunity now offers to acquire, 
through the minimal cost of one 
Colonial Dollar ($1.00), a catalogue 
of fine and unique ship model kits, 
plans, books and fittings from the 
renowned company of Model Shipways 
located in Mt. Pocono, in the state of 
== Pennsylvania. 
z= = 


Send $1.00 for a catalog to: 
MODEL EXPO, INC., Dept. AH33 


1 
i 
| PO Box 1000, Mt Pocono, PA 18344 ! 
1 
Ñ Name ! 
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Going on vacation? 


Don’t leave 


without Weissmann! 


Thousands of professional travel 
agents rely on Weissmann Travel 
Reports for candid, honest 
appraisals of travel destinations. 


For the first time we are making 
our Summary Reports available 

to the public. Tell us which states, 
Canadian provinces, or countries 
you want, send a check for $11.25 
each, and we'll send your Reports. 


Or, get the Reports FREE when 
you plan your trip with an agent 
who subscribes to Weissmann! 


Weissmann Travel Reports, 
P.O. Box 49279, Austin TX 78765. 
Or call 800-776-0720 to order directly. 


Mark Twain Home and Museum, 208 
Hill Street, Hannibal, Missouri 63401; 
314-221-9010. 


Washington to Get New 
State History Museum 

The Washington State Historical Society, a 
nonprofit state agency chartered in 1891, 
has announced plans for construction of a 
100,000-square-foot world-class museum. 
Located in Tacoma immediately south of 
the renovated Union Station—a turn-of- 
the-century historic landmark that now 
serves as a federal judicial facility—the 
museum will include a 22,000-square-foot 
permanent exhibit on Washington history; 
10,000 square feet of temporary exhibition 
space; a 226-seat auditorium; education, 
classroom, and resource facilities; conser- 
vation and exhibit preparation areas; and 
a café and gift shop. The new building, de- 
signed by noted architect Charles W. 
Moore, will echo Union Station’s architec- 
ture, repeating the shape of its vaulted 
arches. The project is being funded by state 
and city contributions equaling $30.8 mil- 
lion in land donations and building funds, 
leaving a total of $5 million for exhibit de- 
sign to be raised from private donors. Com- 
pletion is expected by 1996. 


Park Service Plans 
Presidio’s Future 
By September 1995 the U.S. Army 
must complete its departure, an- 
nounced in 1989, from the Presidio 
overlooking San Francisco Bay. In the 
interim, the National Park Service, 
which will assume complete responsi- 
bility for the spectacular and varied 
site, is studying possible uses for the 
post as well as ways to offset the fi- 
nancial burden it imposes on the park 
system. (Capital expenses aside, the 
annual cost of maintaining the Pre- 
sidio will equal the budgets allotted for 
several of the Park Service’s largest 
and most visited parks.) The Presidio, 
according to the information present- 
ed in a Call for Interest sent last year 
to more than five thousand potential 
tenant-organizations worldwide, “will 
be a national park unlike any other. 
With its historic buildings and stun- 
ning setting, the Presidio presents an 
extraordinary opportunity for educa- 
tors, scientists, environmental organi- 
zations, community leaders, and busi- 
nesses from around the world to host 
programs of national distinction.” 

The peninsula on which the Presidio 
sits was first used as a military base 
when the Spanish built a small fort 


there in 1776. Mexican occupation fol- 
lowed, with the Americans establishing 
a base at the site in 1847. Today the Pre- 
sidio’s 1,480 acres include more than 
eight hundred buildings, half of which 
are of historical significance; a Nation- 
al Cemetery; an old airfield; the last 
free-flowing stream in San Francisco; a 
military museum; an important ecolog- 
ical reserve; numerous recreational fa- 
cilities; a hospital; and all the services 
usually associated with a small town. 
Selection of Park Partners that will 
help the Park Service manage and fi- 
nance this extraordinary addition to 
the Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area is due to begin later in 1993. 


Irish Immigrant 
Archaeological Project 
Laborers such as the Irish immigrants 
who built the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal during 1836-48 are among the 
many ordinary people in American his- 
tory who have been largely overlooked 
because they left few written records of 
their day-to-day existence. Dr. Charles 
E. Orser, Jr. and historical archaeolo- 
gists at the Midwestern Archaeological 
Research Center at Illinois State Uni- 
versity in Normal are seeking to ex- 
pand what is known about the lives of 
the Irish canal builders by uncovering 
one of the shantytowns they occupied 
along the ninety-six-mile canal that 
linked Lake Michigan and the Illinois 
River and provided a navigable water 
route to the Mississippi. 

The scant documentary records, the 
transitory nature of the workers’ com- 
munities in which buildings were not 
meant to last, and succeeding industri- 
al and urban occupation layers in the 
sprawling Chicago area rendered the 
selection of an excavation site a diffi- 
cult task. One probable site has been 
identified, and archaeologists soon will 
begin excavating there in the hope they 
will be able to piece together a clearer 
image of what workers ate, what kind 
of household goods they possessed, and 
how their houses were constructed. 


Corpus Christi Gets 

Historic Aircraft Carrier 

The city of Corpus Christi, Texas last 
year successfully bested competing 
bids from Quincy, Massachusetts and 
Mobile, Alabama for custody of the 
USS Lexington, a World War II air- 
craft carrier and one of the most deco- 
rated ships in American naval history. 
Now the centerpiece of what is dubbed 


“The Lady Lex Museum on the Bay,” 
the venerable warship—along with 
aircraft provided by the National Mu- 
seum of Naval Aviation in Pensacola, 
Florida—is open to the public as a 
floating naval museum. 

Commissioned in September 1942 
and launched five months later, the 
Essex-class Lexington served the Unit- 
ed States until her decommissioning 
in November 1991, longer than any 
other carrier in U.S. naval history. 
During World War II the Lexington 
was reported sunk on four occasions, 
but always returned to the fight, lead- 
ing Japanese propagandist “Tokyo 
Rose” to nickname the vessel the “Blue 
Ghost.” Since 1962 the Lexington had 
served as a training ship for aviation 
cadets in Pensacola. 

For more information contact the 
Lady Lex Museum on the Bay, P.O. 
Box 23076, Corpus Christi, Texas 
78403-3076; 512-887-3458. 


Audubon’s America Project 
Launched 

The National Audubon Society, the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s 
Wetlands Division, and other co-spon- 
sors have launched Audubon’s Ameri- 
ca, a cooperative project designed to 
commemorate the great naturalist and 
artist, John James Audubon (1785- 
1851), and “use his work as an inspi- 
ration to influence the future use of 
our natural and cultural resources.” 
The project’s ultimate goal is to devel- 
op a system of natural areas in the 
thirty-four-state region visited by 
Audubon during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Born in what is now Haiti and raised 
in France, Audubon came to America 
as an eighteen-year-old to manage his 
father’s Pennsylvania estate. During 
the next forty-seven years, Audubon 
traveled throughout the northeastern 
and southern United States, and jour- 
neyed up the Ohio, Missouri, and Mis- 
sissippi rivers observing and docu- 
menting in words and pictures the flo- 
ra, fauna, and people he encountered 
along the way. Organizers hope that by 
making the writings and magnificent 
artworks of Audubon and his fellow 
naturalists familiar to the American 
public, it will better appreciate, and 
thus seek to preserve, the wetlands and 
other natural areas that survive. 

For more information contact the 
Wetlands Division, U.S. Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (A-104F), 401 M 
Street S.W., Washington, D.C. 20460, 
800-832-7828. x 


Coming Soon 


Encyclopedia of the American 
Presidency 


Editors: Leonard W. Levy and Louis Fisher 
A comprehensive overview of the office of the Presidency of the United States 
4 volumes e c. 1000 articles e c. 300 contributors 


8%x11 ISBN: 0-13-275983-7 $355 Special price: $295 Fall 1993 


To commemorate the 50th Anniversary 
The D-Day Encyclopedia 


Editors: David G. Chandler and James Lawton Collins, Fr. 
c. 600 pages e 8 4x 11 e c. 400 illustrations 
ISBN: 0-13-203621-5 $85 Special price: $75 Fall 1993 


Encyclopedia of the Confederacy 


Editor in Chief: Richard N. Current, Emeritus 

University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

An authoritative reference work that looks at the Confederate States as a 
nation unto itself. 


4 volumes e c.1500articles e c.175 contributors  c.2200 pages e c.600 illustrations 
8%x11 ISBN: 0-13-275991-8 $355 Special Price: $295 Summer 1993 


Simon & Schuster Academic Reference Division 
15 Columbus Circle, 26th Floor, New York, NY 10023 

A Paramount Communications Company 

Questions? Call us at (212) 373-7353 


FE Jhe Navy’s heavily armed Patrol Boats 
and Seawolf Choppers operating in the 
Mekong River Delta risked Viet Cong 

ambush at every twist and turn of the 

muddy and mysterious waterways. 

Vietnam River Rats puts Ps in the middle 

poe where 


VIETNAM: 


tall grass not knowing 
present and seldo 
you. As a frenzy of bu 
and destroy their posit 


This video uses actual Monge to give yout the real-life feel of that special 
breed of “River Rat”. = 


For VISA, MC, Discover orders, call tol- free 24 hours: 


1-800-338-7710 n aver 


Or send your name, address with check or money 
order for $14.98 plus $3.95 shipping and handling to: 
Fusion Video, 100 Fusion Way, Dept. RIVER 10, Country Club Hills, IL 60478. 
Canadian orders must add $5.00 S & H and pay in U.S funds. 
(Please note: Illinois residents must add 7°/:% state sales tax.) 


ut, you call for the choppers to come in 


American Gallery 


A Mohawk Iroquois 
Village 

A sixty-foot-long reconstruction of a 
seventeenth-century Mohawk Iroquois 
long house is the highlight of a new 
permanent addition to the Native Peo- 
ples Hall at the New York State Muse- 
um in Albany. The _ bark-covered 
sapling-framed long house—created 
with the aid of state-of-the-art tech- 
nology and extensive ethnohistoric 
and archaeological research—is in- 
habited by nineteen lifelike figures 
modeled from historic photographs 
and contemporary Mohawk children 
and adults. Visitors hear a clan moth- 
er recount ancient tales or valued 
lessons on Iroquois life, as well as con- 
versations among the assembled 
household members that reveal infor- 
mation about the social relationships 
and responsibilities of people living in 
the long house. The exhibit also fea- 
tures a detailed one-eighth-inch-to- 
the-foot scale model of an Iroquois vil- 
lage under construction and associat- 
ed artifacts. For more information 
telephone 518-474-5877. 


The Worlds of Thomas 
Jefferson at Monticello 

In a major exhibition commemorating 
the 250th anniversary of Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s birth, the rooms of Monticello, 
his Virginia home, have been trans- 
formed to nearly their original appear- 
ance through the return of more than 
150 items once owned by Jefferson. 
Sold at auction following his death, 
these objects are on loan to Monticel- 
lo—many for the first time—from more 
than fifty public and private collections 
around the country. The furniture, art- 
works, scientific and 
musical instruments, 
books, maps, Native 
American artifacts, 
natural history 
specimens, 
and personal | 
effects reflect 
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president’s varied interests and talents 
as a historian, statesman, practical 
philosopher, and neoclassicist, as well 
as his life as a family member, Virginia 
planter, and slave owner. The collection 
includes objects designed by Jefferson 
himself, including his famous lap desk 
and revolving Windsor chair; items 
gathered during the 1804-06 Lewis and 
Clark expedition, including a Mandan 
buffalo robe and Crow cradle; rare ex- 
amples of furniture made in the Monti- 
cello joinery by slave craftsmen; and 
paintings of “American worthies” such 
as George Washington and John 
Adams by such American artists as 
John Trumbull, Mather Brown, and 
Benjamin West. Opening April 13—the 
anniversary of Jefferson’s 1743 birth 
date—the nine-month exhibition con- 
tinues through December 31. A 464- 
page illustrated catalogue is available. 
For more information telephone 804- 
293-2158. 


Paradise Found, Paradise 
Lost?: Conflicting Visions 
of the American West 


Marking the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
provocative 1893 essay, “The Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American His- 
tory,” in which the historian argued 
that the frontier experience had a last- 
ing effect on the American character, 
an exhibition at the Huntington Muse- 
um in San Marino, California exam- 
ines the changing perceptions of the 
American West since the early 1800s. 
Continuing until April 20, the display 
focuses on some of the dynamic ten- 
sions that have shaped the contempo- 
rary West—particularly the continuing 
struggle to accommodate the dreams, 
fears, and desires of both natives and 
newcomers. The exhibit features 
published travel accounts 
and promotional materi- 
als from the early nine- 
teenth century through 
the 1920s; letters 
and di- 


aries; photographs; drawings; and such 
significant works as an early edition of 
Patrick Gass’s Journal of the Voyages 
and Travels of a Corps of Discovery Un- 
der the Command of Captains Lewis 
and Clarke and Major Stephen Harri- 
man Long’s Account of an Expedition... 
to the Rocky Mountains in 1819-1820, 
with the first published views of the 
mountain range. For more information 
telephone 818-405-2100. 


Discovered Lands, 
Invented Pasts: 
Transforming Visions of 
the American Past 


More than eighty landscapes, Native 
American portraits, ethnographic scenes, 
animal studies, and history paintings 
by forty-six nineteenth-century artists 
are on view at the Gilcrease Museum in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma until April 11 in an 
exhibition that investigates the physi- 
cal processes of discovering the land 
and the artistic processes of construct- 
ing its imagery. Three interwoven 
themes—discovery, erasure, and inven- 
tion—run throughout the exhibition. 
Artists recorded the unfamiliar land- 
scapes, plants, animals, and human 
cultures that they saw and then com- 
municated their discoveries. Whether 
deliberately or accidentally, these picto- 
rial chroniclers often “erased” land- 
scapes, people, or facts that did not con- 
form with their artistic vision; and 
artists who never left their eastern stu- 
dios nonetheless invented images pur- 
ported to represent the West as it real- 
ly was. Among the artists included are 
Paul Kane (1810-1871), Seth Eastman 
(1808-1931), William Tylee Ranney 
(1813-1857), Albert Bierstadt (1830- 
1902), and John James Audubon (1785- 
1851). For more information telephone 
918-582-3122. 


Reporting the War: 
Civil War Newspaper 
Illustrations 


Sixty illustrations from the pages of 
Civil War-issues of Harper’s Weekly, 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
and other period publications that 
helped to render the naval war more 
immediate to the American public are 
on view at the Navy Museum in Wash- 


THOMAS JEFFERSON'S POLYGRAPH, THE TWO-PEN LETTER-COPYING DEVICE HE DEVISED AND WHICH HE REGARDED AS “THE FINEST INENTION OF 
THE PRESENT AGE.”; FROM “THE WORLDS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON AT MONTICELLO”; COURTESY OF THE THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL FOUNDATION. 


END-OF-SEASON SALE. SAVE £50. 


THE OFFICIAL MILITARY ISSUE 
__GENUINE LEATHER A-2 FLYING JACKET 


ACT NOW! 
A piece of American History is ON SALE! 

From World War II to Desert Storm, the A-2 Leather Flying 
Jacket is one of the most famous pieces of battle gear in history. 
During World War II, the brave pilots of the U.S. Army Air Corps 
relied on the A-2 for protection and comfort. The A-2, updated 
to current military spec’s, was worn by our U.S. Air Force pilots 
in the Gulf War, too. Lightweight and comfortable yet “tough 
as nails,” the A-2 identifies its wearer as one of an elite, 
brave breed of fighting men. And now, for a limited 
time, you can acquire the A-2 for only $199,* that’s 
$50 off regular price. 


Genuine Military Issue. 
Not a Commercial-Reproduction. 
Cooper Sportswear was an original supplier of the 

A-2’s worn by America’s World War II flying heroes. 

When the Air Force recently 
recommissioned the A-2 
after 45 years of retirement, 
it awarded the first open-bid 
contract to none other 
than Cooper Sportswear. 
Now, you can own the very 
same jacket issued to U.S. Air 


DEFENSE CONTRACT ivisiow >, 

i SS Force pilots. Not a reproduction 
and not a look-alike copy — this is the genuine article! 
Available exclusively from Willabee & Ward. 


Proudly Made in the U.S.A. 

The Cooper A-2 is made in the U.S.A. using materials and 
production methods specified by the U.S. Air Force. Premium 
goatskin ensures ruggedness and great looks. 

Knitted cuffs and waistband and a spun MAD EE 
cotton-blend lining ensure draft-free comfort. 
Details include regulation snap-down collar, 
shoulder epaulets, and roomy snap-close pockets. 
You'll also receive a certificate of authenticity 
stating that yours is a U.S. Air Force A-2. Battle- U. S. A. 
proven and built for long life, the Cooper A-2 actually gets better- 
looking with age. 
Save $50 Off Regular Price. 

Payable in Convenient Monthly Installments. 

The Cooper A-2 Leather Flying Jacket — normally $249 — 
can be yours for just $199* payable in five convenient monthly 
installments of $41.70 charged to your credit card. Your satis- 
faction is guaranteed. If you are not completely delighted with 
your jacket, simply return it in original condition within 30 days 
for exchange or refund. Take advantage of this remarkable 
end-of-season sale. Order today. Available in sizes 34-52 regular 
and long. Call about larger sizes (to 60) available for $50 more. 
(For best fit, order one size larger than your normal jacket size.) 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-331-1858 EXT. 636-458 


Have questions about sizing? Call us — we'll fit you over the phone. 
Quantities are limited, so call now! 
Phone orders normally shipped next business day. 


*Plus $9.50 shipping/handling. 
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Willabee & Ward Satisfaction Guaranteed 

47 Richards Avenue 

Norwalk, CT 06857 

Name 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 
CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-331-1858 EXT. 636-458 ca 
Please send me Cooper A-2 Genuine Leather Flying wee 
Jacket(s). City/State/Zi 
i e, 
Size (Even sizes 34-52): CO Regular CO Long y P 
Charge each of 5 installments of $41.70** to my credit card. Signature 
MasterCard [I] VISA [J] Discover [O Am. Ex. (All orders subject to acceptance) 


C I prefer not to use a credit card and will pay by check. Enclosed is 
my check for $199 plus $9.50 shipping/handling, a total of $208.50.** 


Credit Card # Exp. Date “Applicable sales tax, if any, will be billed with shipment. 
Higher shipping/handling outside U.S. 


BOMBER GROUP 


LIMITED EDITION WATCH 


$702° 


IN STOCK 


PLUS $3.25 SHIPPING 


1-800-432-2235 


VISA 
MASTERCARD 


ABBETARE 


419 LARCHMONT BL., 108 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90004 
FAX:(213) 939-7207 


“This engrossing documentary 
brings authentic perspective 
to the real motives behind 
Lincoln’s assassination.”” 
George Gruenwald, 

Board of Directors, 

PBS Television 


Black 
Easter 


The Assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln 


Order now. Only $29.95 plus $4.50 
Gary Gerberg, shipping and handling. Visa and Mastercard 
producer of — accepted. California residents add $2.32 sales tax. 
COPS Checks & money orders should be made out to: 
j ; TN Releasing Co., 400 S. Farrell Dr., Suite B-205, 

Palm Springs, CA 92262; or call toll free 
1-800-289-6682. Credit card orders shipped within 


48 hours. Personal checks must clear before shipment. 


“A Masterpiece! 
Highly entertaining, 
emotional and 
riveting.” 


© 1992 White River Pictures 


Produced & Directed by Gary L. Beebe. Written by William Hanchett. 


ington, D.C. through June. Featured in 
the exhibition are works by such artists 
as Alfred R. Waud and Theodore Davis 
depicting naval engagements, war- 
ships, and technology. Also on display 
are tools used by the artists in the field 
and by the craftsmen who transformed 
the rough field sketches into finished 
engravings. For more information tele- 
phone 202-433-4882. 


Common Ground: 
Philadelphia’s 
Neighborhoods 

More than one hundred distinct 
zones—each with a unique name, size, 
shape, and character—give Philadel- 
phia the nickname “City of Neighbor- 
hoods.” In an exhibition that continues 
through May 1, the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania uses photographs, arti- 
facts, maps, and documents to examine 
the evolution of Philadelphia’s neigh- 
borhoods; the ways in which residents 
work together to maintain and renew 
them; and the dynamics of community 
life. Focusing particularly on the twen- 
tieth century, the exhibit includes four 
sections: “Neighborhoods Take Shape” 
illustrates the formation of early neigh- 
borhoods that grew up around indus- 
trial hubs or from residential develop- 
ment; “Neighborhoods in Transition” 
demonstrates how change can result 
from internal struggles or ethnic suc- 
cession; “Outside Forces” describes 
change imposed by government; and 
“Neighbors Together” celebrates the 
ways Philadelphians cooperate to pro- 
tect and improve the quality of commu- 
nity life. Public programs are scheduled 
in connection with the exhibition. For 
more information telephone 215-732- 
6200. 


Made in America 

A major new multimedia exhibition at 
the Henry Ford Museum in Dearborn, 
Michigan explores the roots of Ameri- 
ca’s industrial might and reveals how 
profoundly manufacturing affects Am- 
erican life at home and at work. The 
50,000-square-foot permanent instal- 
lation incorporates three theme areas: 
“Making Things” offers a historical 
“plant tour” of key American indus- 
tries; “Making Power” illustrates the 
tradeoffs inherent in every power sys- 
tem; and “Making Choices” raises is- 
sues that focus visitors’ attention on 
their own roles in a complex industrial 
society. Highlights of the 1,500-artifact 
display include a circa-1750 New- 


comen engine (the oldest intact steam 
engine in the world); an entire 1890s 
shoe shop; an overhead conveyor car- 
rying a continuous parade of Ameri- 
can-made products; and a 1990 indus- 
trial tractor-painting robot. For more 
information telephone 313-271-1620. 


The Paintings of George 
Bellows 


Until May 9 the Amon Carter Muse- 
um in Fort Worth, Texas displays sixty 
paintings by Ohio-born George Bel- 
lows (1882-1925), who perhaps more 
than any other artist of his generation 
captured the vitality of American life 


at the turn of 

the century. Best known for his boxing 
scenes, Bellows, who painted in a vig- 
orous and powerful style, also por- 
trayed a wide range of subjects that in- 
cluded landscapes and seascapes; por- 
traits of friends and family; and news- 
worthy contemporary events. Al- 
though he died at the relatively young 
age of forty-two, Bellows left a consid- 
erable body of work and was well-re- 
garded by other artists of his day. A 
second exhibit—“Bellows’ New York”— 
presents approximately thirty-five 
photographs, drawings, and prints ex- 
ecuted between 1904, when Bellows 
moved to New York, and his death. For 
more information telephone 817-738- 
1933. 


Receiving the Faith: The 
Shakers of Canterbury, 
New Hampshire 

The Museum of Our National Her- 
itage in Lexington, Massachusetts 
marks the bicentennial of the Shaker 
community of Canterbury, New Hamp- 


shire (since 1969 a living history mu- 
seum) with an exhibition that uses 
Shaker decorative arts to explore the 
lifestyle and religious concepts of this 
alternative American culture. The 
Shakers, led by Ann Lee, migrated to 
America in 1774, eventually establish- 
ing more than a dozen communities 
whose members were guided by a be- 
lief in celibacy, pacifism, the notion 
that love of God and the integrity of 
work are intertwined, and (unlike 
some other traditional religious com- 
munities) the need to adapt to ad- 
vances in modern society. The three 
hundred artifacts on display—all 
made or used at Canterbury—are here 
combined with biographies of commu- 
nity members to acquaint viewers 
with some of the innovators, inven- 
tors, radical thinkers, and feminists 
that made up the Canterbury Shak- 
er society. The exhibit continues un- 
til May 16. For more information 
telephone 617-861-6559. 


At Home in the Heartland 
A long-term exhibition at the Illinois 
State Museum in Springfield focuses 
on the history of family life in that re- 
gion. The interactive exhibit acquaints 
visitors with a wide variety of choices— 
such as where to live and work, whom 
to marry, how to provide for children, 
and how to furnish a home—that reg- 
ularly have confronted Illinois resi- 
dents since the eighteenth-century ar- 
rival of the French in the area; the mo- 
tivations and consequences associated 
with those choices; and the values peo- 
ple place on objects. Items in the exhi- 
bition appear in settings suggestive of 
an eighteenth-century auction, a prairie 
log cabin, a Victorian parlor, a 1900 de- 
partment store window, a 1940s 
kitchen, and a 1990 teen-ager’s room. 
For more information telephone 217- 
782-7386. 


Pilothouse Exhibition 


The forty-ton, thirty-foot-square fully 
functional pilothouse from the Great 
Lakes iron ore carrier SS William Clay 
Ford comprises a permanent exhibit at 
the Dossin Great Lakes Museum on 
Belle Isle in Detroit. The pilothouse 
now sits on a special foundation that 
extends over the Detroit River, offering 
a view of passing river traffic and the 
illusion of actually navigating the busy 
waterway. The exhibit, co-sponsored 
by the Great Lakes Maritime Insti- 
tute, teaches visitors to identify the 


“THE STREET” (LITHOGRAPH, 1917), FROM “THE PAINTINGS OF GEORGE BELLOWS” AT THE AMON CARTER MUSEUM, FORT WORTH. 


OWN A PIECE 
OF AMERICANA 


Hold History In Your Hand 
Throughoutit’s history America’s coinage has reflected 
the events and styles of it’s times. The main themes of 
the nineteenth century were Liberty and Union. For 
historical, artistic, and collector interest, few coins 
match America’s short-lived 2 cent and 3 cent pieces. 
The 2 cent piece bears a Shield of Union reflecting the 
struggle of the Civil War, while the 3 cent nickel features 
anallegori of Liberty. These coins are a fascinating and 
prized addition to any collection. As an introduction to 
this exciting hobby we are 

pleased to offer these two coins — 

inaverege circulated condition ‘A GUIDE BOUK 

for the special low price of only : 
$19.95 plus $2.00 for post- 

age. Supplies are limited. Act 

now and recieve a 


1993 RED BOOK 
Guide Book of U.S. Coins 
Absolutely FREE. 
With your purchase 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
____30 DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE ___ 
Most Major Credit Cards Call 1-800-835-0008 


EASTERN NUMISMATICS INC. 
642 Franklin Ave., Garden City, New York 11530 
Members of Better Business Bureau 


MILITARY 
HISTORY 
Books 


Featuring Over 1000 Titles 
Including Over 500 New Selections 


many at savings 
up to75%and more 


. pNCIENT-y, 
wo Dey, 


Fast 
Shipment 
And A 
Moneyback 
Guarantee 


We crv wes 
‘FREE CATALOG 
from 
The Scholar's Bookshelf 


Dept HT œ% 110 Melrich Road 
Cranbury NJ 08512 


7 ee. Ana Coins, Currency & Printed Americana że 


SPECIAL: c.1750's & 1760's 
Colonial Paper Currency 
"Printed by B. FRANKLIN" 
Fine (circulated) $595.” 


i ( Limit only two per order ) 
ie a Colonial America : Colonial Coins * Colonial & Continental 
; | Notes * Maps» Autographs Fiscal Paper + Colonial Documents 
- i & Broadsides * Historic Newspapers » Civil War Artifacts + 
- Tee PEE Fractional Currency « U.S. Large Sized Currency « U.S. Coins 


SEND $15.00 for our next PROFUSELY PHOTOGRAPHED AUCTION CATALOG. 
or SEND $28.00 For Your ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION . 
EARLY AMERICAN NUMISMATICS 
P.O. Box 2442 + La Jolla, CA 92038 + (619) 273-3566 * FAX (619) 273-3569 
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SUBSCRIBER SERVICE CENTER 
Box 1776, Mt. Morris, IL 61054 


MOVING? Please give six weeks notice. If calling, give your new address, plus account number 
and old address from label. If writing, send address label and new address. 


DUPLICATE ISSUES? If calling, give address and account number from both labels. If writing, 
send both labels. 


OTHER MAIL: We occasionally allow other reputable firms to contact our subscribers if we feel 
their product or service is of value to our readers. If you would prefer not to receive such mail, 
just let us know. 


TO RENEW: To avoid lapse in service, renew as early as possible. If calling give expiration date 
and account number from label. If writing, send address label. 


TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six weeks for delivery of your first issue. 
One year (6) issues, $20.00, outside the U.S., add $6.00 
For questions regarding your subscription 


Call Toll Free 1-800-435-9610 


IDEAL FOR REENACTORS 


A NHS Exclusive Offer for Subscribers .. . The Complete Civil War Regu- 
lations, Rules to Live by from the Past — to Enjoy Reading Today, 


Your opportunity to share in the daily lives of Civil War 
soldiers is now available through The National Historical 
Society. Learn what it was really like to be a Confederate 
or Union Soldier through the rules and regulations that 
governed their everyday existence. 


A great resource for anyone interested in the Civil War, the 
REGULATIONS FOR THE ARMY OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES - 1863 and the REVISED REGULATIONS FOR THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES - 1861, will provide you 
with a complete picture on wartime life, from the Articles 
of War to how much stove fuel was allocated to an officer. 
This two-volume set is now available for only $29.95 plus 
$3.40 postage and handling. 


Call now 1-800-846-6116 and charge to your MasterCard or Visa. 
Applicable sales tax will be added. 
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working navigational equipment and 
tells the story of the Ford’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt to rescue the crew of the 
ill-fated Edmund Fitzgerald, which 
went down with all hands on Lake Su- 
perior in 1975. For more information 
telephone 313-267-6440. 


The Arts and Crafts 
Movement in California: 
Living the Good Life 
Organized by the Oakland Museum, 
this exhibition presents 232 works 
fashioned by California artisans, com- 
panies, and studios as part of the 
British-born Arts and Crafts move- 
ment between the mid-1890s and the 
Great Depression. The movement, 
which fostered individual creativity by 
elevating the status of the production 
process to what has been called “the 
union of hand, head and heart in 
handicraft,” reached its American 
zenith in the still-uncluttered Golden 
State. Influenced by this special bond 
with nature that California afforded 
them, practitioners of the movement 
developed a vernacular style that in- 
corporated the state’s natural abun- 
dance, mild climate, and vivid Mediter- 
ranean colors. Objects on view include 
furniture, copper-work, small art pieces, 
and illuminations. The complete ex- 
hibit can be seen in the Great Hall un- 
til May 23, after which a selected por- 
tion will move to the museum’s Art 
Special Gallery. Showings also are 
planned for Washington, D.C. and 
Cincinnati. For more information tele- 
phone 510-238-3401. 


Encounters and Exchanges: 
The Delaware Valley 
in the Age of Exploration 


The Philadelphia Maritime Museum 
marks the quincentenary of Christo- 
pher Columbus’s first voyage of dis- 
covery with an exhibition running 
through May that re-examines early 
European exploration of the Delaware 
River and European encounters with 
the local indigenous peoples. The ex- 
hibit spans the years from 1609— 
when Henry Hudson (d. 1611), an En- 
glishman sailing in the service of the 
Netherlands aboard the Half Moon, 
became the first European to visit 
Delaware Bay—to the 1682 arrival of 
William Penn on the Welcome to begin 
his “Holy Experiment” in Pennsylva- 
nia. Tracing the early commercial 
links established between Europe and 
this region, the display emphasizes the 


role of the waterways, showing how 
maritime activities laid the foundation 
for the Delaware Valley’s growth and 
development. For more information 
telephone 215-925-5439. 


Visions of the People: 
A Pictorial History 
of Plains Indian Life 


Stressing the relationship between art 
and philosophy in the Plains Indian 
way of life, an exhibit at the St. Louis 
Art Museum through April 18 shows 
how that culture has changed dra- 
matically during the past three hun- 
dred years. Spread across an area 
that today includes thirteen states 
and three Canadian provinces, the 
Plains Indian groups relied on pic- 
tures and a strong oral tradition to 
record historical events, establish sta- 
tus, preserve tribal traditions, and ex- 
press religious beliefs. Objects in the 
show illustrate six themes—myths of 
creation; daily life; spiritual life; hunt- 
ing and agriculture; warfare; and 
changes in Plains life and art since 
the period of military confinement 
and reservations. An illustrated cata- 
logue and public programs comple- 
ment the exhibit, which was orga- 
nized by the Minneapolis Institute of 
the Arts. The show will travel to Om- 
aha, Nebraska. For more information 
telephone 612-870-3000. 


Republic P-47D 

The first in a series of “Air Power in 
World War II” exhibitions at the Na- 
tional Air and Space Museum in Wash- 
ington, D.C. features a Republic P-47D 
Thunderbolt, one of the “workhorses” of 
American wartime aviation. Historic 
photographs and videotape of P-47 op- 
erations during the war complement 
the plane itself, which is painted in the 
black-and-white striped scheme of the 
8th Air Force’s 350th Fighter Squad- 
ron, 353rd Fighter Group based in Ray- 
don, England, as it would have looked 
around the time of the Normandy cam- 
paign in 1944. Designed as a high-alti- 
tude “pursuit” or fighter aircraft, the 
airplane eventually was pressed into 
service in other roles, such as escorting 
Allied bombers and attacking ground 
targets. At least a few P-47s served in 
every theater of the war with air forces 
as diverse as those of the Free French, 
the Soviets, the Brazilians, and the 
Mexicans. The P-47D will be on display 
until May. For more information tele- 
phone 202-357-2700. x 
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Stop Smoking 
9 (Licorice Root) 


Herbs! The 1993 Herbalist Catalog features over 
500 different herbs for helping you lead a healthier, 
drug free life! These ancient healers have been used 
for over 4000 years in China for healing and bal- 
ancing your body's energy. Herbs work safely & 
gently so they do not have dangerous side-effectson 
your body as many drugs do. 
Send for your FREE F 
56 page catalog | 

TODAY! INDIANA 


BOTANK CARDEN 
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e Adjust Firmness 
to Fit Your 
Exact Needs. 


peel sowed : 
Air Support System. 
Select Comfort conforms to pes body’s shape. 


Your back lies straight, yet fully supported. Yor muscles 
relax...no straining to keep your aioe straight. 


Variable Firmness = Great Sleep. 
You control the firmness of your bed—simply by 
peme a button. Change the firmness as often as you 
e. Make your mattress hard as a board, or soft as a 
feather bed. The choice is yours. 


Adjust Your Side Separately. 

Inside the mattress are two air chambers. You can adjust 
your own side independently. With Select Comfort, you 
satisfy your own needs without compromise. 


Inni mattresses create pressure points 
-o uneven Sa r 


| 
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placement and can cause a 
g your spine unnaturally. 
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12 Healthy Reasons to ee Te 
1993 Herbalist Catalog! 


YES! Please send me my FREE 1993 Herbalist Catalog m 
HERBALIST, P.O. Box 5 Dept. ADCG, Hammond, IN 46325 


Weightloss 
(Chickweed) 


El, 


pertension 
porel Root) 


Maintain Healthy Eyes 
(Eyebright Herb) 


Hemorrhoids 
(Comfrey Root) 
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Healthier Heart 
(Goldenseal Root) 


A Circulation 
(Yellow Dock Root) 


Join the millions of people who have discovered 
the health benefits of natural and delicious herb 
teas. . . without the side-effects and costly doctor 
bills! Choose from over 500 different herb reme- 
dies, all backed by The Herbalist's famous guar- 
antee--your money back if you are not com- 


pletely satisfied. Ress E l a 


* Research shows 94% of back pain sufferers 
report Select Comfort gives them the 

back support they need to get a 
> w better night's sleep. 


* Unique 
air-cushion 
design contours 

to your body, 
providing superior 

back support 
and comfort. 


oF 
Try Risk-Free for 90 Nights. 
Sleep on a Select Comfort for 90 nights. If you are not 
completely satisfied, return it for a full refund. 


Discover why 96% of Select Comfort 
users recommend it to family and friends. 


“Tam a doctor and often come home exhausted. This 
mattress is the most comfortable I’ve tried.” 
Dr. Connie Horn, M.D., Clarksville, OH 


Suen FREE VIDEO 


and FREE Brochure 


1-800-831-1211 


9301 75th Ave. N. Dept. 1300 
„Minneapolis, MN 55428 


© Select Comfort Corp. 1993 Dept 1300 
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History Bookshelf 


They All Laughed .. . 
From Light Bulbs to Lasers: 
The Fascinating Stories 
Behind the Great 
Inventions that Have 
Changed Our Lives 


Ira Flatow’s book is “an attempt to de- 
mythologize the world of invention 
and discovery, to prove that truth is 
stranger than fiction.” The author pro- 
vides behind-the-scenes stories of the 
history, personalities, and intrigues 
connected with some of the world’s 
great inventions, including the tele- 
phone, the electric light bulb, the sub- 
marine, television, the microwave 
oven, the fax machine, and Velcro. 

By Ira Flatow (HarperCollins Publish- 
ers, New York City, 1992; 240 pages, il- 
lustrated, $20.00). 


Encyclopedia of Western 
Lawmen & Outlaws 

The term “Wild West,” crime historian 
Jay Robert Nash notes in the intro- 
duction to this biographical encyclope- 
dia, is not “a term of hindsight.” The 
American West in the second half of 
the nineteenth century was “a place of 
unspeakable hardships and dangers,” 
not the least of which were gun- 
slingers, bandits, train robbers, and 
gamblers whose exploits—both fiction- 
al and real—have become part of the 
nation’s folklore. Nash has assembled 
biographies of more than five hundred 
of these miscreants and the lawmen 
who stood up against them. Along 
with such legendary characters as 
Frank and Jesse James, Butch Cas- 
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sidy, “Calamity Jane,” “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, and Wyatt Earp, this refer- 
ence work provides information on the 
lives of many lesser-known figures 
passed over by popular imagination. 
Compiled by Jay Robert Nash (Paragon 
House, New York City, 1992; 571 pages, 
illustrated, $49.95). 


Washington, D.C.: 

A Smithsonian Book of the 
Nation’s Capital 

This tribute to the nation’s capital city 
combines eighteen essays on the histo- 
ry, architecture, and cultural attrac- 
tions of Washington, D.C. with a lavish 
assortment of historic and contempo- 
rary illustrations and photographs 
that reveal its numerous facets. Divid- 
ed into four sections, the book exam- 
ines Washington as “a sleepy Southern 
town,” a center of government, a cul- 
tural mecca, and a city of varied, vi- 
brant neighborhoods that are home to 
real people. 

(Smithsonian Books, Washington, D.C., 
1992; 240 pages, illustrated, $39.95). 


American Gothic: 

The Story of America’s 
Legendary Theatrical 
Family—Junius, Edwin, and 
John Wilkes Booth 


This work by historian Gene Smith 
tells the dramatic, tumultuous, and 


tragic story of one of America’s pre-em- 
inent theatrical families. Junius Booth 
(1796-1852)—known as the “Mad 
Tragedian” because of his fierce dra- 
matic style, his wild drinking habits, 
and his unpredictable seizures, spells, 
pranks, and illusions—was one of the 
greatest actors of his day and the fa- 
ther of two sons who followed in his 
footsteps as critically acclaimed thes- 
pians. The elder of the two, Edwin 
Thomas Booth (1833-1893), surpassed 
his father’s reputation as a tragedian 
and appeared as Hamlet on the New 
York stage for more than one hundred 
performances. John Wilkes Booth 
(1838-1865), the handsome younger 
son and Southern sympathizer, cast 
himself in his family’s most famous 
and tragic role as the 1865 assassin of 
Abraham Lincoln in Washington, 
D.C.’s Ford’s Theater. 

By Gene Smith (Simon & Schuster, New 
York City, 1992; 286 pages, illustrated, 
$23.00). 


Leslie’s Illustrated Civil 
War 

In his introduction to this facsimile 
edition of the 1894 publication The 
Soldier in Our Civil War, John E. 
Stanchak notes that it was intended to 
be “not so much a history of the war as 
. . . a nostalgic work, which reminded 
Union veterans or the widows and 
grown children of veterans what their 
war had been about.” Nonetheless, the 
more than 250 images, which first ap- 
peared in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper between 1861 and 1865, of- 
fer a valuable record of the panora- 
mas, battle tactics, uniforms, and per- 
sonages of the conflict, just as they 
once provided a sense of immediacy to 
written accounts of the war’s progress 
anxiously read by those left at home. 
Introduction by John E. Stanchak (Uni- 
versity Press of Mississippi, Jackson, 
1992; 270 pages, illustrated, $50.00). 


The Spanish Frontier in 
North America 

In this well-researched overview of 
Hispanic influence in America from 
Ponce de Leon’s 1513 landing in Flori- 
da to Spain’s cession of its last hold- 
ings in future U.S. territory in 1821, 
David J. Weber attempts “to explain 


CAPTURE THE SPIRIT 


Dynamic jewelry for today’s man— 
in 24kt gold and sterling silver. 


He reaches for the top. Striving to be the 
best. Taking chances—and winning! 


Now, capture the spirit of today’s man 

in a boldly dramatic new ring by the 

artists of Keepsake. Richly sculptured 

with a portrait of the American Eagle— 

symbol of pride, strength and 
independence. 


Each ring is meticulously detailed. 
Skillfully handcrafted. 

A striking combination of 
pure 24 karat gold on solid 
sterling silver. For today’s 
ventures—and tomorrow’s 
triumphs. Just $125. 
Available only from 
Keepsake, master 
American jewelers 

since 1892. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


gives you both sides of 
America’s most heroic 
struggle on the battlefields 
of this great land. 


For the past 25 years, Civil War 
Times Illustrated has been de- 
voted to all aspects of that War — 
its battles, strategies, triumphs 
and tragedies, but most of all its 
people—the leaders, common 
soldiers and civilians whose stories 
have never been told in the history 
books. The writing is colorful, dra- 
matic. And each bi-monthly issue 
is lavishly illustrated with paint- 
ings and rare photographs that 
bring the action to life right before 
your eyes. Civil War Times Illus- 
trated has devoted each issue to 
specific events filled with the ad- 
venture and heroism of the war 
between the states. There are also 
special features in each issue. 
Civil War Times Illustrated un- 
covers letters and diaries written 
by soldiers and civilians telling of 
real life experiences during the 
War. Each issue covers a particu- 
lar battle and all the behind-the- 
action details. Learn more about 
your collection of rare memora- 
bilia from the 1860’s era. Civil 


War Times Illustrated informs 
you of historic monuments, where 
to find them and the history behind 
it all. 


If you want thrilling facts about 
the war between the states, write 
today to Civil War Times Il- 
lustrated, P.O. Box 1863, Mt. 
Morris, IL 61054 or call toll 
free 1-800-435-9610.Wewill'start 
your subscription right away and 
bill you later! 
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If you want to know the thrilling facts about the war between 
the states, use the attached card to respond today! 
Call 1-800-435-9610 
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Spain’s impact on the lives, institu- 
tions, and environments of native peo- 
ples of North America, and the impact 
of North America on the lives and in- 
stitutions of those Spaniards who ex- 
plored and settled what has now be- 
come the United States.” Neither glo- 
rifying nor vilifying the Spanish mis- 
sionaries, soldiers, and traders who 
flocked to the New World, Weber seeks 
to give equal importance to Native 
Americans and Spaniards in their 
shared history and to examine the col- 
onizers in the context of their times as 
they built towns and fortifications; es- 
tablished a system of missions to con- 
vert Native Americans to Christianity; 
changed the ecology of the region by 
introducing new plants and animals; 
brought European diseases that killed 
thousands of indigenous peoples; and 
interacted with their French and En- 
glish rivals. 

By David J. Weber (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut, 1992; 
579 pages, illustrated, $35.00). 


The Salem Witch Crisis 


The witchcraft trials that resulted in 
the arrest of more than one hundred 
and fifty people, the conviction of 
twenty-eight, and the hanging of nine- 
teen as witches in Massachusetts’ 
Salem Village in 1692 [see March- 
/April 1992 issue] has spawned nu- 
merous studies seeking to demon- 
strate underlying societal causes for 
the tragic mass hysteria. In this book, 
Larry Gragg—who believes “that his- 
tory is first and foremost a good sto- 
ry”’—presents a readable synthesis of 
modern scholarship on the Salem 
witch trials in which he attempts to 
“show that the best way to appreciate 


the unique experience of Salem Village 
is to explore the particular decisions 
made by the individuals involved and 
their consequences.” Rather than see- 
ing the participants as helpless vic- 
tims swept along by powerful econom- 
ic, social, and psychologicai forces, 
Gragg asserts that all—clergymen, 
judges, accusers, and accused—were 
active participants who made individ- 
ual decisions that shaped the outcome 
of events. 

By Larry Gragg (Praeger Publishers, 
New York City, 1992; 228 pages, $45.00). 


Hard Marching Every Day: 
The Civil War Letters 

of Private Wilbur Fisk 
1861-1865 


Between December 11, 1861 and July 
26, 1865 Wilbur Fisk (1839-1914), a 
private with the Second Vermont Vol- 
unteers, penned nearly one hundred 
letters to the Green Mountain Free- 
man, a Montpelier newspaper, elo- 
quently describing the hardships of 
life in the Army of the Potomac and 
opining on the moral and political is- 
sues behind the Civil War. The letters, 
edited by Emil and Ruth Rosenblatt, 
are here presented along with three 
speeches delivered by Fisk in the 
1890s, in which he reflected upon his 
wartime experiences. A largely self- 
educated rural school teacher who 
eventually became a Congregational 
preacher, Fisk wrote his letters under 
the pseudonym “Anti-Rebel.” Unlike 
professional newspaper correspon- 
dents, Fisk had no access to high- 
ranking officers. Instead, he wrote of 
life as one of the foot soldiers who slept 
in the mud and obeyed orders no mat- 
ter how incomprehensible. 

Edited by Emil and Ruth Rosenblatt 
(University Press of Kansas, Lawrence, 
1992; 233 pages, $25.00). 


Preacher: Billy Sunday 
and Big-Time American 
Evangelism 


In 1891, five years after visiting a 
Chicago mission and experiencing a 
profound religious conversion, Iowa- 
born William Ashley (Billy) Sunday 
(1862-1935) retired from professional 
baseball to devote himself exclusively 
to “God’s work.” Historian Roger A. 
Bruns here details the life of the fire- 
and-brimstone preacher who for more 
than forty years traveled the country, 
almost literally taking America by 


ks of art melted down. Today, surviving 
Double Eagles are as rare and revered as the 
American bald eagle itself. 


The gold in these extraordinary coins came 
from the thriving mines of the Old West. The 
dreams of our ancestors live on among 
collectors like you. 


A SOLID INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Saint-Gaudens Double Eagle is an 
outstanding tangible asset investment for 
today's volatile economy. Now you can own 
one of these investment-grade, mint-condition 
coins for $599. 


Buy WITH CONFIDENCE 


Blanchard and Company is the Nation's 
largest retailer of classic American coins- 
everything from common-date silver dollars to 
one-of-a-kind rarities worth as much as $1 
million. And the only rare coins we sell are 
independently graded and certified by the 
Professional Coin Grading Service and 
Numismatic Guaranty Corporation. 
Furthermore, we will meet or beat any 
competitor's currently advertised prices, 
subject only to the availability of the coins and 
verification of the competitor's offer. 


ACT WHILE SUPPLIES LAST 


To order this or any other rare U.S. coin, call 
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Of the hundreds of history-related books that cross the desks of American History Illustrated editors each 
year, a few stand apart by virtue of their text, design, graphics, or a combination of the three. As a service 
to our readers we are now making available a choice selection of such works from various publishers. 

Some have just been released; others have been in print for a few months. We feel that any of these beautiful 
volumes will meet your highest expectations for your own reading enjoyment or for sharing as a gift. 


BATTLESHIP ARIZONA: AN 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 

by Paul Stillwell. 

Drawing on hundreds of 
interviews and official docu- 
ments, the author presents a 
detailed, heavily illustrated his- 
tory of the famed battleship, 
with fascinating stories of her 
officers, sailors, and life afloat, 
from the ship’s keel-laying to 
her tragic sinking at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. 
404 pages. $48.95. 
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THE ART OF HOWARD 
TERPNING 

paintings by Howard Terpning 
with text by Elmer Kelton. 
Evocative, painstakingly 
researched artworks 

and stirring text dramatically 
combine to present the story of 
Plains Indian origins; their 
customs, rituals, and lifestyles; 
and their struggles against 
other tribes and the relentless 
advance of European culture. 
160 pages. $60.00. 
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LINCOLN: AN ILLUS- 
TRATED BIOGRAPHY 
by Philip B. Kunhardt, Jr., 
Philip B. Kunhardt III, 
and Peter W. Kunhardt. 
More than seven hundred 
illustrations, most from 
America’s most extensive 
collection of Lincoln photos, 
make this an extraordinary 
pictorial biography of 

one of the towering figures 
in U.S. history. 

415 pages. $50.00 
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TITANIC: AN ILLUS- 
TRATED HISTORY 

by Robert Lynch with 
paintings by Ken 
Marschall. 

Bringing to life the great 
lost liner in words and 
pictures, this authorita- 
tive, sumptuous volume 
features deep-sea photos 
of the wreck, archival 
views, and dozens 

of Marschall paintings. 
227 pages. $60.00. 
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THOMAS EAKINS: 

HIS LIFE AND ART 

by William Innes Homer. 
Almost 250 paintings and 
photographs enhance this 
large-format revisionist biog- 
raphy of a great nineteenth- 
century American artist. 
Homer removes the myths 
surrounding the willfully 
independent maverick who 
also experimented with 
photography and sculpture. 
276 pages. $95.00. 


# AEAK 


BUFFALO SOLDIERS 
This excellent video 
program documents a long- 
neglected aspect of frontier 
history by tracing the proud 
eighty-six-year career of 
the all-black U.S. Army 
cavalry and infantry 
regiments whose members 
were dubbed “Buffalo 
Soldiers” by their Cheyenne 
enemies. 

VHS, 47 minutes. $19.95. 
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TRUMAN 

by David McCullough. 
Drawing on years of 
research at the Truman 
Library and interviews 
with the former president’s 
family, friends, and 
colleagues, renowned 
historian David 
McCullough presents the 
most comprehensive 
biography of Harry 
Truman’s life and times. 
1,100 pages. $30.00. 
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storm with his on-stage antics and 
message that incorporated conserva- 
tive political and social convictions, 
rigid fundamentalism, militant patri- 
otism, and a sense of Christian ac- 
tivism, while denouncing such things 
as alcohol, communism, and evolution 
as handiworks of the devil. 

By Roger A. Bruns (W. W. Norton & 
Company, New York City and London, 
1992; 351 pages, illustrated, $22.95). 


Mark Twain: 
Collected Tales, Sketches, 
Speeches, & Essays 


This two-volume anthology of Mark 
Twain’s short writings brings together 
271 stories, sketches, burlesques, 
hoaxes, tall tales, speeches, satires, 
and maxims that graphically demon- 
strate the noted American humorist’s 
literary evolution across the six 
decades of his career. Included in the 
first volume, which covers the years 
1852-1890, are Twain’s observations 
about the beginning of the Civil War in 
Missouri; the frenzied opening of the 
West; and the corruption, avarice, and 
ambition of the Reconstruction era. 
During his last twenty years that are 
covered in the second volume, Twain 
wrote with his unerring sense of the 
absurd about such topics as U.S. mili- 
tary involvement in Cuba, China, and 
the Philippines; the notorious Dreyfus 
case; vivisection; and his increasingly 
unorthodox religious views. Each vol- 
ume offers an extensive chronology of 
Twain's life for the period covered; 
helpful notes on the people and events 
referred to in his works; and the pub- 
lishing history of each piece. 

By Mark Twain (Library of America, 
New York City, 1992; Volume 1, 1076 
pages; Volume 2, 1,050 pages; $35.00 
each). 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh: A 
Gift for Life 

Daughter of a prominent financier and 
diplomat; wife of one of the nation’s 
most celebrated aviators; mother 
forced to bear the kidnapping and mur- 
der of her first child; pioneer aviatrix: 
and successful writer—Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh (1906- ) has led a life 
marked both by notable achievements 
and bitter tragedy. In this biography 
Dorothy Herrmann explores Lind- 
bergh’s complex personality and re- 
markable career as she searched for 
her own identity and struggled to bal- 
ance the competing demands imposed 


by her roles as wife, mother, and artist. 
A product of a sheltered and privileged 
upbringing, Anne Morrow married 
Charles A. Lindbergh (1902-74)—fore- 
most hero of her generation following 
his 1927 solo flight from New York to 
Paris—in 1929, and a year later gave 
birth to their first child, Charles, Jr., 
who at age twenty months was ab- 
ducted from his nursery and killed. 
Making use of her subject’s extensive 
autobiographical writings; the papers 
and reminiscences of the Lindberghs’ 
friends and acquaintances; official 
records relating to the kidnapping 
case; and the voluminous material 
available on Charles Lindbergh, Herr- 
mann traces Anne’s life through the 
traumatic loss of her child; the ensuing 
years of the Lindberghs’ self-imposed 
exile; the bitter controversy concerning 
her husband’s opposition to American 
involvement in World War II; and the 
postwar years that saw completion of 
such enduring literary works as her 
Gift From the Sea, published in 1955. 

By Dorothy Herrmann (Ticknor & 
Fields, New York City, 1992; 382 pages, 
illustrated, $24.95). 


Titanic: An Illustrated 
History 

With text by historian Don Lynch, 
more than forty remarkable paintings 
by Ken Marschall, and hundreds of 
archival photographs and artworks, 
this lavish history of the White Star 
Line’s Titanic—the luxury liner that 
has captured the public imagination 
since its 1912 sinking with the loss of 
more than 1,500 lives—covers every 
aspect of the ill-fated vessel’s story 
from her construction in Belfast, Scot- 
land to her 1986 discovery in the 
depths of the North Atlantic. Pho- 
tographs of fittings and fixtures from 
the Titanic’s nearly identical sister 
ship, the Olympic, reveal the Edwar- 
dian splendor of the liners’ interiors, 
while Lynch provides new information 
about many of the approximately 
2,200 passengers and crew members 
aboard when the Titanic struck an ice- 
berg during her maiden voyage be- 
tween Southampton, England and 
New York City. Fascinating special 
features discuss issues ranging from 
the fate of the dogs on board to the 
controversy surrounding Captain 
Stanley Lord, whose ship, the Califor- 
nian, failed to come to the sinking Ti- 
tanic’s rescue. 

Text by Don Lynch and paintings by Ken 
Marschall (Hyperion, New York City, 
1992; 228 pages, illustrated, $60.00). * 


Ê. occasion of the 250th 


anniversary of Thomas Jefferson’s 
birth, The Eye of Thomas Jefferson is 
available once again. This exhibition 
catalog brings together artifacts from 
Jefferson’s world including paintings, 
sculptures, furniture, and silver, along 
with reflections of Jefferson’s archi- 
tectural interests and achievements. 
456 pages, 600 illustrations, $44.95 
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AMERICAN PROFILES 


As the Founding Father most strongly committed to the 
“holy cause of Freedom,” Thomas Jefferson played a pivotal 
role in shaping the destiny of the American republic. 


Apostle of 
Republican Liberty 


by Eugene R. Sheridan 


n April we fittingly celebrate the 250th 

anniversary of the birth of Thomas 

Jefferson, the foremost champion of 

liberty among that fabled group of 
Founding Fathers who forged the new Amer- 
ican nation out of the thirteen widely differ- 
ent colonies that seceded from the British 
Empire in 1776. 

The versatility of Jefferson’s genius enti- 
tles him to rank as one of the true giants of 
American history, as even a partial list of his 
achievements suggests: 

As a member of the Continental Congress, 
he proclaimed in the imperishable prose of 
the Declaration of Independence the values 
of liberty, equality, and natural rights that 
always have been at the heart of the Ameri- 
can experiment in self-government. 

As a Virginia state legislator, he wrote the 
Virginia Statute of Religious Freedom, which 
completely separated church and state and 
declared that religious beliefs were not sub- 
ject to government control. 

As secretary of state during George Wash- 
ington’s first administration he founded 
what since has become the world’s oldest po- 
litical party, to combat the centralizing poli- 
cies of his great antagonist Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 

As John Adams’s vice president, he com- 
piled the Manual of Parliamentary Practice, 
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As president, he almost doubled the size of 
the United States through the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

As aman of science, he wrote Notes on the 
State of Virginia, a pioneering work in Amer- 
ican natural history; was the first to employ 
the now common archaeological technique of 
stratigraphic excavation; and encouraged 
the earliest American exploration of the vast 
lands beyond the Mississippi. 

As an inventor, he designed an improved 
moldboard plow; created a pantographic device 
for duplicating correspondence; and devised a 
wheel cipher to ensure the security of coded 
messages (which the United States Army con- 
tinued to use as late as World War II). 

As an architect, he designed his own 
home—the lovely Palladian villa of Monti- 
cello that attracts hundreds of thousands of 
visitors every year—as well as the Universi- 
ty of Virginia, doing much to spark the re- 
vival of classical architecture in America. 

As an educator, he proposed the first sys- 
tem of public education in Virginia and was 
the main founder of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

As a bibliophile, he accumulated a library 
of almost seven thousand books covering all 
fields of knowledge and sold it to the federal 
government to form the nucleus of the Li- 
brary of Congress, now the greatest single 
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Although Thomas Jefferson 
justifiably is best remem- 
bered today as the 
principal architect of the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (the Virginian is 
depicted at work on the 
historic document, 
opposite), he was an 
indefatigable writer, 
philosopher, and thinker 
whose edited letters, 
private records, and 
documents alone will fill 
more than seventy 
volumes. Among 
Jefferson’s other notable 
writings are his sole book, 
“Notes on the State of 
Virginia,” highly regarded 
as one of the most 
important scientific and 
political works by an 
eighteenth-century 
American; “A Summary 
View of the Rights of British 
America”—a bold 
statement of American 
rights written in 1774 
preparatory to the first 
Continental Congress; 
portions of the Virginia 
Constitution, penned 

in 1776 and serving as a 
model for other state 
constitutions; and the Vir- 
ginia Statute for Religious 
Freedom, in its day 
considered one of his most 
controversial essays. 


the first higher biblical critic in American 
history, producing The Philosophy of Jesus 
and The Life and Morals of Jesus, two pri- 
vate compilations of passages from the four 
Gospels that, on the basis of rational analy- 
sis, he regarded as containing the authentic 
teachings of Jesus. 

As a slave-holder, he was the most promi- 
nent Southern leader of his generation to call 
for the abolition of slavery, though he was 
unable to free himself from prevailing racial 
prejudices and accept the possibility of a 
multiracial society based on amity and 
equality in the United States. 

In light of this record, President John F. 
Kennedy in 1962 spoke only partly in jest 
when he hailed a group of visiting Nobel lau- 
reates in various fields of study as “the most 
extraordinary collection of talents that has 
ever been gathered together at the White 
House, with the possible exception of when 
Thomas Jefferson dined alone.” 


The central theme of Jefferson’s incredibly 
diverse career was his almost religious com- 
mitment to the establishment of a republi- 
can political and social order in America. For 
Jefferson republicanism meant more than 
merely the absence of monarchy and heredi- 
tary aristocracy. It was a dynamic constella- 
tion of ideas that sought to preserve liberty 
through the creation of a proper structure of 
government and the maintenance of the 
right sort of national character. 

Viewing history as a constant struggle be- 
tween the forces of power and the forces of lib- 
erty—in which liberty rarely won the upper 
hand—Jefferson believed that freedom could 
only be preserved by limiting the powers of 
government and making it responsible to the 
citizenry. In Europe governmental powers had 
grown at the expense of the liberties of the 
people. In America Jefferson wanted to limit 
the powers of government so that republican 
liberty could flourish. 

Jefferson also believed that in the long run 
the form of government was less important 
for the survival of a republic than the char- 
acter of its populace. In common with many 
other political thinkers of his time, Jefferson 
thought that a republic could only survive 
among a people who were independent, fru- 
gal, temperate, industrious, jealous of their 
liberty, and suffused with civic virtue—the 
willingness to subordinate their private in- 
terests to the public good. 

In Jefferson’s opinion, farmers best exem- 
plified these qualities, and therefore he con- 
cluded that preserving an agrarian social or- 
der for as long as possible was one of the es- 


sential preconditions for the survival of re- 
publicanism in America. He dreaded the in- 
evitable future rise of large-scale manufac- 
turing and the growth of great cities in the 
United States because he feared that togeth- 
er they would create large classes of depen- 
dent people who would lack the personal 
freedom he thought necessary for the health 
of a republic. 

Given these ideas, Jefferson was torn by 
the tension between his fundamental opti- 
mism about the ability of ordinary Ameri- 
cans to govern themselves and his concern 
about the historic fragility of republics. More 
than any other Founding Father, Jefferson 
was confident about the capacity of so-called 
common people to exercise the art of self-gov- 
ernment. But at the same time history 
taught him that the survival of republics was 
constantly threatened by changes in the bal- 
ance between governmental power and pop- 
ular liberty, the decay of civic virtue among 
the people, and shifts from agrarian to com- 
mercial social orders. Despite his basic opti- 
mism about human nature, he frequently 
was plagued with fears about the multiple 
dangers besetting the American experiment 
in republicanism. 


There was little in Jefferson’s early life to 
suggest that one day he would emerge as the 
leading advocate of revolutionary republi- 
canism in America. One of eight children, Jef- 
ferson was born to Virginia gentry on April 
13, 1743 at Shadwell in Albemarle County, 
then on the western fringes of colonial settle- 
ment. Peter Jefferson, his father, was a self- 
educated planter and surveyor who served as 
a local justice of the peace and a member of 
the House of Burgesses. Before his death in 
1757, the elder Jefferson inspired young 
Thomas with a love of learning that re- 
mained unquenched for the rest of his life. 

Jane Randolph Jefferson, his mother, was 
a member of one of the First Families of Vir- 
ginia. Jefferson seems to have had an unaf- 
fectionate relationship with his mother, who 
died shortly before he wrote the Declaration 
of Independence; late in life he made light of 
her social pretensions. 

The Jefferson family’s social status en- 
abled young Thomas to enjoy educational op- 
portunities that were denied to most of his 
contemporaries. He studied with two Angli- 
can ministers, first the Reverend William 
Douglas and later the Reverend James 
Maury. Jefferson resided for five years with 
Douglas, whom he found petty and narrow- 
minded, but Maury taught him Greek and 
Latin and instilled in him a lifelong love of 
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classical learning. Jefferson remained fluent 
in Greek and Latin throughout his life, and 
also became proficient in Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Spanish, and Italian. His knowledge 
of ancient languages gave him direct access 
to the annals of classical republicanism, pro- 
viding him with vivid lessons for his own ef- 
forts to create a republican order in America. 

Jefferson continued his education at the 
College of William and Mary in Williams- 
burg, the colonial capital of Virginia. During 
his stay there between 1760 and 1762, 
William Small, his only lay teacher, exposed 
him to the world of modern science, thereby 
beginning a lifetime engagement with what 
he regarded as one of the strongest engines 
of human progress in the modern world. 

It was also about this time that Jefferson 
experienced a crisis of religious faith, during 
which he rejected his ancestral Anglican 
creed, embraced natural religion, and con- 
cluded that religion was a private affair be- 
tween each person and God. This religious 
exploration was one of the roots of his later 
struggle for religious freedom in Virginia and 
the nation at large. 

Upon graduating from college, Jefferson 
studied law for five years with George 
Wythe, the most distinguished legal mind in 
Virginia. He subsequently practiced law 
from 1767 to 1774, succeeding at the bar 
through painstaking preparation and deep 
knowledge of the law—in contrast to his 
great contemporary, Patrick Henry, who, 
though possessing great oratorical skill, 
claimed to have spent but six weeks studying 
law. Never an effective public speaker, Jef- 
ferson relied on the power of his written 
words to move the minds of men. 

With success in his chosen profession, Jef- 
ferson on January 1, 1772 married a young 
widow named Martha Wayles Skelton, who 
during their ten years together bore him six 
children, only two of whom—Martha (Patsy) 
and Mary (Polly)}—reached adulthood. Jef- 
ferson was devastated when this happy 
union ended with Martha’s death in 1782. 
Remaining faithful to a deathbed promise to 
his wife, Jefferson never remarried.* 


British efforts to impose stricter imperial con- 
trols over the American colonies after the 
French and Indian War (1757-63) propelled 


Jefferson into a political career that was des- 
tined to last for forty years and leave a decisive 
mark on American history. Jefferson viewed 
postwar British policies as part of a systemat- 
ic effort to destroy colonial liberties, ultimate- 
ly leading to the political enslavement of the 
colonists—a fate that as a slave-holder himself 
he viewed with particular alarm. 

Following in his father’s footsteps, Jeffer- 
son entered the House of Burgesses in 1769 
and soon became one of the leaders of the op- 
position to British imperialism. He hoped 
that united resistance by the colonies would 
force Britain to desist in her efforts to tax 
Americans without their consent so that 
they could remain within the Empire. Ac- 
cordingly, he strongly supported the use of 
economic coercion against Britain and was 
one of the creators of the Virginia Committee 
of Correspondence, which sought to concert 
opposition among the various colonies to un- 
favorable British measures. 

When the imperial crisis entered its final 
phase in 1774 with the passage of the Coer- 
cive Acts by Parliament to punish Mas- 
sachusetts for its resistance to the Tea Act, 
Jefferson was at the radical end of the spec- 
trum of American opposition to the British. 
He joined the movement for a Continental 
Congress to present a united colonial front to 
Britain and drew up an analysis of the im- 
perial conflict to guide the Virginia delegates 
chosen to serve in that august body. 

Published in pamphlet form as A Summa- 
ry View of the Rights of British America, Jef- 
ferson’s analysis denied that Parliament had 
any authority over the American colonies 
and argued that they were only bound to 
Britain by their allegiance to the king. In ad- 
dition to anticipating the stance that the 
Continental Congress took toward the moth- 
er country in 1774, this eloquently written 
work solidified Jefferson’s reputation as an 
effective spokesman for the colonial cause 
and spread his fame beyond the boundaries 
of Virginia for the first time. 

Jefferson’s defense of American rights 
soon elevated him to the national stage. In 
1775 he took his place as a Virginia delegate 
to the Continental Congress, where he grad- 
ually abandoned any hope of bringing about 
a reconciliation with the British and became 
an advocate of American independence. Al- 


*During his ministry to France in the 1780s, Jefferson became infatuated with a married artist by the name 
of Maria Cosway, who after a time seemed more interested in friendship than romance. During Jefferson’s 
subsequent presidency, political opponents charged that he was involved in a long-standing liaison with 
one of his slaves, Sally Hemings, who happened to be the mulatto half-sister of his deceased wife. Jeffer- 
son denied the allegation, and the weight of the evidence has led most historians to accept his word, though 
in a matter of this nature verification one way or the other remains unattainable. In any case, these were 
the only two women with whom, whether rightly or wrongly, Jefferson was thought to be romantically 


linked after the premature demise of his wife. 


In 1769 Jefferson broke 
ground in his native 
Albemarle County near 
Charlottesville, Virginia for 
Monticello, the home that 
remained a consuming 
project for the next fifty- 
four years and earned him 
a reputation as one of 
America’s most notable 
colonial architects. Here 
Jefferson brought his new 
wife in 1772; here his six 
children were born (only 
two of whom survived to 
adulthood); here he 
conducted the scientific and 
agricultural experiments 
that placed him at the 
forefront of advancing 
technology; and here, 
ironically, in one of the 
greatest contradictions of 
his life, the new nation’s 
chief proponent of freedom 
ran his great estate 
through the use of slave 
labor. Heavily influenced 
by the architecture he saw 
while on a five-year 
sojourn to France in 1784- 
89, Jefferson subsequently 
redesigned and recon- 
structed Monticello during 
a three-decade process 
that transformed it from a 
relatively simple structure 
to a palatial thirty-five- 
room white-domed 
mansion with classical 
porticoes echoing Roman 
grandeur—another 
seeming paradox for the 
unpretentious champion of 
republican democracy and 
the common man. 

This year Monticello, 
restored to approximate its 
appearance at the time of 
Jefferson’s death and 
temporarily refurnished 
with many long-absent 
Jefferson belongings, 
serves as the chief focal 
point of activities 
commemorating the 250th 
anniversary of this 
Founding Father’s birth. 


By 1788, when artist John Trumbull painted 
this portrait of Jefferson, the Virginian already 
was famous as author of the Declaration of 
Independence and was gaining additional 
repute for his “Notes on the State of Virginia.” 
A widower since 1782, Jefferson presented 
this likeness to a beautiful Englishwoman, 
Maria Cosway, who was introduced to him by 
Trumbull during Jefferson’s five years of 
diplomatic service in France. 


though he took little part in the often-heated 
debates on the floor of Congress, Jefferson 
quickly earned the esteem of his colleagues 
through his effective work on committees, 
where most of that body’s real work was 
transacted. Above all, he furthered his well- 
deserved reputation of wielding “a masterly 
pen.” 

Thus, when war broke out at Lexington and 
Concord, Congress not surprisingly turned 
to Jefferson for a public rationale of the 
American colonies’ decision to resort to arms 
to defend their liberties. Congress also relied 
on him to draft a public explanation of its re- 
jection of a British offer to refrain from tax- 
ing the colonies if they agreed to pay for cer- 
tain costs of empire. 


Jefferson’s most significant contribution to the 
revolutionary cause was the Declaration of 
Independence. In June 1776, when it had be- 
come clear to Jefferson and most other patriot 
leaders that continued membership in the 
British Empire was incompatible with the 
preservation of American liberties, the Conti- 
nental Congress appointed Jefferson, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, and Roger Sherman as a committee to 
draft a justification for American independence. 

At first Jefferson wished to defer to 
Adams’s seniority in the revolutionary move- 
ment and allow him the honor of writing this 
historic document. But the proud Mas- 
sachusetts leader convinced the Virginian 
that he should assume this momentous task, 
citing his greater popularity in Congress and 
superior writing skills. 

The resulting Declaration was at once a 
stirring defense of the right of revolution, a 
ringing indictment of the tyranny of George 
III, and an eloquent statement of national 
purpose. By proclaiming the equality of all 
men and their possession of a natural right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
the Declaration defined in perpetually en- 
during words the fundamental values of the 
American experiment in republican govern- 
ment. In many respects it was Jefferson’s 
greatest historical achievement; had his ca- 
reer ended then he still would hold an hon- 
ored place in American history. 


With the decision for American indepen- 
dence and the rejection of the hierarchical 
monarchical order this entailed, Jefferson 
turned to the task of laying firm foundations 
for the emerging republican order in the new 
American nation. To this end, he left the 
Continental Congress in the fall of 1776 and 
focused his formidable energies on his native 
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state of Virginia, where for the next three 
years he compiled a stunning record of leg- 
islative accomplishment as a member of the 
House of Delegates. 

Throughout this period he sought to re- 
place the traditional aristocracy of wealth 
and ancestry in the state with a natural aris- 
tocracy of merit and virtue presiding over an 
enlightened citizenry. Thus he led the strug- 
gle for the abolition of primogeniture and en- 
tail, those relics of feudalism that were de- 
signed to concentrate landed wealth in the 
hands of a small elite. 

He led the way in revising the entire 
structure of law in Virginia in an effort to rid 
it of the vestiges of monarchy and make it 
compatible with republican principles. In 
this regard his greatest achievement was the 
Virginia Statute of Religious Freedom that 
completely separated church and state and 
placed religious beliefs beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of government. This landmark docu- 
ment in the development of western liberty 
has since set the pattern governing church- 
state relations in the United States. 

He fought unsuccessfully for a system of 
public education that would create the in- 
formed citizenry he regarded as vital for the 
success of republican government and draw 
forth the natural aristocracy of virtue and 
talent he wished to see at the helm of the re- 
publican ship of state. 

Legislative success led to Jefferson’s elec- 
tion as governor of Virginia in 1779. The two 
years he held this office coincided with the 
supreme crisis of the Revolution, when 
British victories in the South and wide- 
spread war weariness among the American 
people raised the possibility that the bid for 
independence might fail. 

As governor, Jefferson had little real pow- 
er, owing to the distrust of executive author- 
ity among American revolutionaries. He 
coped as well as he could with the manifold 
problems resulting from incursions by the 
British and their Native American allies; in- 
flation; and profiteering. But in the end he 
failed to respond effectively to two British at- 
tacks on the state in 1781.* The resultant 
criticism Jefferson incurred led him in June 
of that year to retire to private life, deter- 
mined henceforth to retreat “to my farm, my 


“During the second of these incursions British 
raiders struck Monticello and abducted a number 
of Jefferson’s slaves. The Virginian decried the 
British seizure of the slaves, declaring that had 
General Charles Cornwallis set them free, “he 
would have done right, but [he consigned] them to 
inevitable death from small pox and putrid fever 
then raging in his camp.” 


At Monticello in 1821 the seventy-eight- 
year-old statesman sat for his last-known 
portrait, by artist Thomas Sully. Even at this 
late date, only five years before his 1826 
death, the former secretary of state, vice 
president, and president was about to 
witness the fulfillment of yet another major 
accomplishment—the opening of the 
University of Virginia, of which he was 
designer and founder. 


DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL; COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Sometimes referred to as 
“America’s da Vinci,” 
Thomas Jefferson was a 
Renaissance man second 
perhaps only to Benjamin 
Franklin in the depth and 
breadth of his interests and 
achievements. An accom- 
plished lawyer, agronomist, 
educator, inventor, scientist, 
philosopher, linguist, archae- 
ologist, musician, writer, 
architect, and statesman, the 
Virginian chose to be remem- 
bered not for his governor- 
ship of his state, his five-year 
diplomatic mission to France 
at Revolution’s end, nor for 
his subsequent terms in high 
government office, but rather 
(as he adamanily specified 
for the plain obelisk marking 
his Monticello grave) for his 
accomplishments as “Author 
of the Declaration of 
American Independence, Of 
the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of 
Virginia.” Today reminders of 
this inexhaustible genius live 
on at his Monticello estate; in 
the splendid monument 
erected to his memory in the 
nation’s capital (opposite); 
and, more significantly, 
through the legacy of values 
he championed—liberty, 
equality, inalienable rights, 
and self-government—that 
have remained at the heart of 
the American experience 
from his time to ours. 


family and books from which I think nothing 
will ever more separate me.” 

Jefferson characteristically put the period 
of his first retirement to good use, writing his 
only book, Notes on the State of Virginia. 
Prompted by a series of questions French of- 
ficials sent to various Americans in an effort 
to gather information about the Bourbon 
monarchy’s new republican ally, this work— 
not originally intended for publication—re- 
veals Jefferson as a true child of the En- 
lightenment and a strong American nation- 
alist. In this pioneering volume of natural 
history, Jefferson drew upon all of the scien- 
tific resources at his command to combat the 
opinion propagated by the great French 
naturalist, the Comte de Buffon, that the 
American climate caused an unhealthy de- 
generation of humans, flora, and fauna. First 
published in French in 1785 and then in 
English two years later, Notes on the State of 
Virginia established Jefferson’s reputation 
throughout the western world as a man of 
science and profound learning. 

For modern readers the main interest of 
Notes on the State of Virginia lies in what it 
reveals about Jefferson’s attitudes toward 
the vexed issues of slavery and race rela- 
tions. Jefferson therein denounced “the blot 
of slavery” as an affront to God and man 
alike. He criticized it as depriving blacks of 
their natural right to liberty, for engendering 
unrepublican habits of despotism among 
masters, and for sowing the seeds of a bloody 
race war. 

But while calling for the abolition of slav- 
ery, he proposed that freed blacks be colo- 
nized in Africa. Jefferson rejected the possi- 
bility of a biracial society in America after 
abolition because he believed that ex-slaves 
could never forget the terrible injustices in- 
flicted upon them by their former masters, 
but more importantly because he convinced 
himself that blacks by nature were intellec- 
tually inferior to whites. 

Jefferson never wavered in his conviction 
that abolition had to be accompanied by col- 
onization, and it seems clear that his belief 
about alleged black intellectual inferiority 
was a defense mechanism to justify his con- 
tinued ownership of slaves. Unlike George 
Washington, Jefferson freed only a handful 
of slaves in his will, and his failure to over- 
come racial prejudice against blacks un- 
derscores the sharpest limitation of his vi- 
sion of republican liberty for the American 
people. 

Between what he inherited from his father 
and what he acquired through his marriage, 
Jefferson owned an estate consisting of ten 


thousand acres of land worked by one hun- 
dred to two hundred slaves. It was the great- 
est irony of Jefferson’s life that his career as 
a defender of liberty and his aristocratic 
lifestyle at Monticello were based upon an 
economic system in which his own freedom 
depended upon depriving black men, women, 
and children of theirs. 


The tragic death of Jefferson’s wife four 
months after giving birth to their last child 
in 1782 shattered his dream of enjoying a 
lifetime of domestic bliss at Monticello. A 
year later he entered Congress, established 
under the Articles of Confederation, which 
took effect in 1781. There he made a contri- 
bution of profound importance to the future 
development of the new American nation, 
when in 1784 he drew up a report for the 
government of the territory north of the 
Ohio. The leading principles of the report 
were embodied in the better-known North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 and carried out in al- 
most every other future territorial acquisi- 
tion made by the United States. 

By applying the principles of republican 
government to the Northwest Territory, Jef- 
ferson provided procedures for the admission 
of new states into the Union on the basis of 
equality with the original thirteen states 
that had broken away from the British Em- 
pire in 1776. He thus rejected the alternative 
of holding the new territories in colonial 
thrall to the established states and looked 
forward to the integration of both into one 
vast “Empire of Liberty.” 

He was particularly eager to promote the 
rapid settlement of the West because of his con- 
fidence that the lands thus opened to American 
farmers would enable the United States to re- 
main an agrarian society for generations to 
come. His only regret about his seminal 1784 
plan for territorial government was congres- 
sional rejection of a provision for the exclusion 
of slavery from the Northwest Territory after 
1800—a provision that indicates the genuine- 
ness of his opposition to slavery. 

Jefferson’s service in Congress catapulted 
him from the national to the international 
scene. After the British finally recognized 
American independence in the 1783 Treaty 
of Paris, the United States embarked upon 
a quest for new trading partners in Europe 
to lessen its economic dependence on Britain. 
In 1784 Congress appointed Jefferson to 
serve with John Adams and Benjamin 
Franklin on a commission to negotiate 
commercial treaties in Europe, and in 1785 
it chose him to succeed the aged Franklin 

Text continues on page 69 
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n the murky, predawn twilight of 
January 21, 1968, an officer in 
the People’s Army of Vietnam, 
concealed in elephant grass at 
forest’s edge, raised a pair of captured 
American binoculars to his eyes and 
peered intently at the defenses sur- 
rounding Khe Sanh village in South 
Vietnam’s Quang Tri Province. A bat- 
talion commander in the 66th Regi- 
ment, 304th Division, he had orders to 
lead an assault against the settlement 
later that morning. First, however, 
mortar and rocket batteries from other 
North Vietnamese Army (NVA) units 


Recommended additional reading: Valley of 
Decision: The Siege of Khe Sanh by John 
Prados and Ray W. Stubbe (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1991) is a definitive account of 
Khe Sanh operations, including events both 
before and after the 1968 siege. (Coauthor 
Stubbe served as a chaplain at the combat 
base.) For excellent pictorial coverage, see 
War Without Heroes by David Douglas Dun- 
can (Harper & Row, 1969). 


were scheduled to bombard the Khe 
Sanh Combat Base, a major U.S. Ma- 
rine garrison a little more than two 
miles to the north. 

The officer lowered his binoculars 
and glanced at the luminous dial of his 
wrist watch. It was 4:55 A.M. In five 
minutes the barrage would begin. 


Inside the perimeter of the nearby com- 
bat base, U.S. Marine Lance Corporal 
Dennis Jennings crouched behind his 
M-60 machine gun and wondered if 
this was the real thing or just another 
false alarm. For several days all kinds 
of rumors had been making the rounds 
of the two-thousand-man garrison re- 
garding the size of the enemy force that 
supposedly surrounded Khe Sanh. 
“The first rumor I heard was that 
there were fifty thousand enemy troops 
out there,” Jennings recalled nearly a 
quarter-century later. “I never believed 
there were that many, but I knew there 
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were a lot of them and that we were in 
one hell of a jam. Then I begin to think 
and remember. You know, I was born 
and raised in Texas, and while we were 
sitting there and waiting for the NVA to 
attack, I couldn’t help but think that this 
is what it must have been like that last 
night at the Alamo. Tm a Texan!’ I said 
to myself. ‘I enlisted in this man’s Ma- 
rine Corps and if I’ve got to die, then Pm 
going to die like a Texan!’ I decided that 
Khe Sanh was going to be my Alamo.” 


Ten thousand miles away, another Tex- 
an also had his eye on Khe Sanh and 
his mind on the Alamo. The ominous 
news about the North Vietnamese 
build-up around the remote Marine 
base was costing President Lyndon B. 
Johnson sleep and sapping his energy. 

The chief executive’s anxiety stem- 
med from his experiences as Senate mi- 
nority leader in 1954 when the French 
suffered their Alamo in Vietnam—at an 


U.S. MARINES AT THE KHE SANH COMBAT BASE RUSH A WOUNDED COMRADE TO “CHARLIE MED” DURING THE ELEVEN-WEEK-LONG 1968 SIEGE OF THE 
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obscure mountain outpost called Dien 
Bien Phu. Johnson had heard intelli- 
gence briefings about how attacking 
Viet Minh forces managed to pull their 
heavy artillery up the jungle-covered 
mountains surrounding the thirteen- 
thousand-man fortress. During the last 
hours of the four-month siege the 
French government had sent a desper- 
ate message to U.S. President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, pleading for an Ameri- 
can air strike against the attacking 
North Vietnamese. As a senior member 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Johnson had been one of the presi- 
dential advisors who convinced Eisen- 
hower not to intervene—and soon af- 
terward the beleaguered French out- 
post surrendered. 

Now, fourteen years later, President 
Johnson was haunted by the specter of 
an American Dien Bien Phu. He knew 
that some of his key military comman- 
ders were looking forward to the com- 


BATTLES WON & LOST 


A quarter-century ago, in one of the most 
controversial battles of the Vietnam con- 
flict, six thousand U.S. Marines defended 
a remote highland outpost against a vastly 
larger force of Hanoi regulars. Even today 
historians debate the purpose and signif- 
icance of the bloody eleven-week siege. 


by Richard G. Harris 


ing battle for Khe Sanh. To them the 
remote highland outpost was the per- 
fect place to destroy thousands of the 
enemy’s best troops. But Johnson also 
was painfully aware that the American 
people were openly beginning to ques- 
tion his Vietnam policy. If the United 
States forces suffered a catastrophe 
similar to that wreaked against the 
French, the president would lose what 
little popular support he still retained. 

By mid-January, Johnson was so 
caught up in the impending battle that 
he could think of little else. He lost his 
appetite and spent sleepless nights in 
the White House’s basement situation 
room. The staff on duty always had the 
latest dispatches ready for the presi- 
dent’s nocturnal visits. Here, with his 
mind on his Marines, Johnson sat for 
hours reading and rereading every dis- 
patch and studying a relief model of 
Khe Sanh that was complete down to 
the last squad trench. 


Officially, the U.S. Marines held Khe 
Sanh because of its strategic location in 
the northwest corner of Quang Tri 
Province, the northernmost region of 
South Vietnam. Situated on a sparsely 
populated plateau of coffee plantations 
surrounded by mountains, the base lay 
only fourteen miles south of the six- 
mile-wide Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) 
that separated North and South Viet- 
nam and about six miles east of Laos. 

The real reason the Marines were 
there, however, was that William C. 
Westmoreland, commander of all U.S. 
forces in South Vietnam, wanted them 
there and had convinced Johnson to 
back him up. To Westmoreland, the sig- 
nificance of Khe Sanh seemed clear. As 
long as U.S. forces held the combat 
base and its airfield they were in posi- 
tion to monitor and interdict North 
Vietnamese Army sanctuaries across 
the Laotian border, as well as the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, the NVA infiltration 
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By January 1968, 
President Johnson 
had become so 
obsessed by the 
impending battle 
at Khe Sanh that 
he could think of 
little else. 


route connecting North and South Viet- 
nam via Laos. Westmoreland also be- 
lieved that occupying this and a string 
of other bases straddling a centuries- 
old invasion route would keep the ene- 
my from launching a major offensive 
against South Vietnam’s northernmost 
provinces. And the American general 
saw Khe Sanh as the perfect base from 
which to launch a major drive into 
Laos, a projected incursion for which he 
hoped to gain presidential approval. 

The remote plateau, however, em- 
bodied some features that rendered it 
less than satisfactory for occupation by 
U.S. forces. The surrounding terrain— 
perfect for the North Vietnamese style 
of warfare—consisted of rugged moun- 
tain ranges and thick jungle vegetation 
that slowed ground travel and hin- 
dered aerial observation. During the 
winter monsoon season, low-lying 
clouds, rain, and fog further limited 
visibility and access. And because 
mountains dominated Khe Sanh and 
its approaches, occupying the plateau 
also necessitated seizing and holding 
several nearby peaks. Finally, the sole 
access to Khe Sanh by vehicle was by 
way of Route 9, a narrow and winding 
road from the coast that was easily cut 
and vulnerable to ambush. 


A U.S. military presence had existed at 
Khe Sanh in varying degrees since 
1962, when a twelve-man advisory 
team from the U.S. Army Special 
Forces established a small base camp 
there and began to recruit and train lo- 
cal Montagnard tribesmen as armed 
volunteers in the “Civilian Irregular 
Defense Group” (CIDG). The first U.S. 
Marines on the plateau arrived two 
years later, when a signal unit briefly 
established a radio relay outpost atop 
nearby Tiger Tooth Mountain. 

In October 1966 General Westmore- 
land ordered a detachment of U.S. 
Navy Seabees—naval construction en- 
gineers—to lengthen and harden the 
airstrip the Green Berets had been us- 
ing. During construction, the Marine 
presence at Khe Sanh temporarily in- 
creased to battalion size. The Army 
Special Forces detachment concurrent- 
ly re-established its camp about seven 
miles southwest of Khe Sanh, near the 
small village of Lang Vei. 

By this time Westmoreland already 
regarded Khe Sanh as a major element 


in his strategic plan—one meriting a 
strong garrison. When the Marines 
failed to retain a battalion-sized com- 
bat unit at Khe Sanh, Westmoreland 
demanded to know why. Marine com- 
manders replied that the base was too 
isolated to be adequately supported. 
They were concerned that a deter- 
mined enemy attack could easily iso- 
late it. In that event, Khe Sanh’s de- 
fenders would have to depend exclu- 
sively on aircraft for supplies and rein- 
forcements, and the weather in that 
part of Vietnam sometimes made com- 
munication by air tenuous. 

Westmoreland remained adamant. 
He wanted a battalion out there and he 
wanted it now. But the Marines weren’t 
impressed with the Army four-star 
general and they continued to resist. 

“If we put a battalion at Khe Sanh I 
knew that in a month we would have to 
reinforce it with an entire regiment,” 
believed now-retired General Lowell 
English, then assistant commander of 
the 3rd Marine Division, which would 
have to defend the plateau. “Before you 
can hold Khe Sanh, you first have to oc- 
cupy and hold the prominent terrain 
features in the area; most notably Hills 
881 North and South, and Hill 861.* To 
hold those three hills alone would take 
a battalion by itself, plus one battery of 
artillery for each hill. But even if you 
held Khe Sanh, what would you have? 
Nothing, that’s what. There’s nothing 
out there. And even if you lost it, you 
haven’t lost a damn thing! The only 
reason there was a battle in that God- 
forsaken place was because Westmore- 
land wanted it!” 


Despite the Marine commanders’ mis- 
givings, indications of a growing enemy 
presence around Khe Sanh during the 
early months of 1967 finally spurred 
them to airlift in a battalion of infantry 
and artillery. The spring of that year 
saw vicious close-quarter fighting— 
with a substantial loss in American 
lives—as the Marines tangled with lo- 
cal NVA units and wrested control of 
several hilltop strong-points from them. 

By December 1967, U.S. intelligence 
experts detected an alarming increase 
in North Vietnamese activity on the Ho 
Chi Minh trail. But what particularly 
*On military maps, large hills are given nu- 
merical designations reflecting the height of 
the summit in meters. 
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worried the analysts was that many of 
the North Vietnamese weren't continu- 
ing their march to the south—they 
were stopping and moving into the 
mountains of eastern Laos, directly 
across the border from Khe Sanh. 

A few days before Christmas 1967, 
Colonel David Lownds, commander of 
the Khe Sanh Combat Base, sent his 
3rd Battalion on a search-and-destroy 
operation through the nearby moun- 
tains. The Marines didn’t see any 
North Vietnamese but they found plen- 
ty of signs that a large, elusive enemy 
force was slowly surrounding the Am- 
erican garrison. 

But was Khe Sanh the real enemy 
objective? Or were the North Viet- 
namese trying to divert Westmore- 
land’s attention from something far 
bigger and infinitely more important? 


By January 1968, General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, North Vietnam’s chief of staff and 
minister of defense—the same brilliant 
commander who had masterminded 


the 1954 victory at Dien Bien Phu— 
was putting the final touches on a dar- 
ing military operation on which he had 
been working for many months. Giap 
intended to throw more than sixty 
thousand troops into a surprise attack 
against the population centers of South 
Vietnam. 

At the same time that Westmoreland 
was strengthening his bases in the 
northern provinces, Giap was leapfrog- 
ging thousands of his prize soldiers to 
the south. These tough North Viet- 
namese troops would assist their Viet 
Cong allies in the largest battle of the 
Vietnam War. Giap planned to launch 
this unorthodox attack on the most sa- 
cred of all Vietnamese holidays—Tet, 
the Chinese lunar New Year. 

Even today, a quarter-century later, 
the precise motives Giap had for mass- 
ing forces around Khe Sanh—as well 
as any specific connection this action 
may have had with the Tet offensive— 
remain unclear. It is reasonable to 
speculate, however, that Giap had 


News that thousands of North 
Vietnamese soldiers had surrounded 
the Khe Sanh Combat Base in South 
Vietnam’s Quang Tri province made 
President Lyndon B. Johnson (seen 
examining a relief map of Khe Sanh 
with his advisors, opposite) fearful 
that the Marine stronghold might 
become another Dien Bien Phu. An 
aerial photo mosaic (above) shows the 
combat base and its 3,900-foot metal 
airstrip; not seen are hilltop outposts 
several miles to the northwest (beyond 
picture’s edge to upper left). 


U.S. AIR FORCE PHOTOGRAPH; COURTESY OF RAY W. STUBBE. 
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Determined to hold Khe Sanh, 
General William C. Westmoreland, 
commander of U.S. forces in South 

Vietnam, mobilized “Operation 
Niagara”—the most powerful 
concentration of firepower achieved 
up to that time. During the eleven- 
week siege U.S. artillery in and near 
Khe Sanh (including the 175mm gun 
above) fired more than 150,000 
rounds at enemy positions; while 
tactical aircraft (including the Marine 
F-4 “Phantom,” opposite) dropped 
40,000 tons of bombs. Most 
devastating, however, were the 
additional 75,000 tons of munitions 
dropped by high-flying B-52s. 


watched the American build-up at Khe 
Sanh with growing concern. Likely his 
biggest fear was that Westmoreland 
would use the base as the staging area 
for an invasion into the DMZ. And Giap 
may have further reasoned that the 
dangerous concentration of American 
troops at Khe Sanh could be used to his 
advantage. 

Giap’s great Tet Offensive could suc- 
ceed only if he achieved surprise. He 
was certain that the Americans had 
picked up some indications that he 
soon would launch a major offensive. 
But he remained confident that they 
didn’t know exactly when or where. If 
he could heavily engage the Americans 
at Khe Sanh, drawing their attention 
and forcing them to commit thousands 
of troops to the country’s northern re- 
gion, they would find it much more dif- 
ficult to crush his surprise offensive in 
the south. 

Giap knew the one thing that both 
Westmoreland and President Johnson 
feared most was that the North Viet- 


namese general would repeat his Dien 
Bien Phu triumph, this time against 
the Americans. Apparently capitaliz- 
ing on those concerns, he set about 
convincing Westmoreland that his 
worst fears were about to become a re- 
ality. 


General Westmoreland wasn’t blind to 
the possibility that the increasing num- 
ber of North Vietnamese forces settling 
in around Khe Sanh might attempt to 
overrun the base. He knew the garrison 
there was heavily outnumbered, but he 
believed that with the tremendous fire- 
power at his disposal the tough 
Marines could hold the outpost. 

He ordered his Air Force commander 
to develop a two-phase operation that 
would utilize all air and artillery units 
within range of Khe Sanh. Code-named 
“Operation Niagara,” the plan was in- 
tended to invoke the image of a water- 
fall-like cascade of bombs and shells 
around the base. Its first phase consist- 
ed of a comprehensive intelligence- 
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gathering operation to locate the enemy 
forces around Khe Sanh, utilizing every 
source available to the Americans, in- 
cluding Special Operations Forces, re- 
connaissance aircraft, radio intercepts, 
and remote electronic sensors. 

The second phase of Westmoreland’s 
plan involved massive, coordinated 
around-the-clock bombing and shelling 
of the enemy concentrations by all 
available aircraft and artillery. 

During 1967, Westmoreland’s forces 
had inflicted more than 150,000 casu- 
alties on the enemy. Now, as 1968 be- 
gan, he was convinced that he was go- 
ing to give the North Vietnamese a 
beating at Khe Sanh that finally would 
force them to the conference table. 


Just after sundown on January 2, 
1968, Marines assigned to Lima Com- 
pany of the 3rd Battalion, 26th Ma- 
rines, moved into their night defensive 
positions to the west of the Khe Sanh 
airstrip. Captain Richard Camp, the 
company commander, made sure that 
his men were settled in, then returned 
to his command post where he hoped to 
catch a few hours of sleep. 

During the night, one of Camp’s ra- 
dio operators shook him awake. “My 
First Platoon listening post [LP], which 
was covering my right flank, had spot- 
ted something moving in front of their 
position,” recalls Camp. “I took the 
handset and tried to call the LP, but I 
couldn’t get anyone to answer me. Man, 
you could have cut the tension in that 
bunker with a knife! I had four good 
men out there—and for all I knew the 
entire North Vietnamese Army might 
have been there too. It was darker than 
hell that night, and I was so damn frus- 
trated because I couldn't do a thing to 
help. I couldn’t make one move to help 
them until I heard from them. 

“Finally, I heard one of them say, ‘We 
see something out there!’ 

“That was all the information that I 
needed. I sent eight men from my mor- 
tar platoon out to reinforce the LP.” 

Charles Thorton, then a lance corpo- 
ral and a member of the reaction force, 
remembers it this way: “We had been 
outside the wire for about thirty min- 
utes when the officer in charge [Lieu- 
tenant Nile Buffington] stopped and 
shouted for someone to identify him- 
self. Then all hell broke loose. Auto- 
matic weapons and grenades were go- 


ing off all around us. I hit the dirt and 
opened fire in the direction that the 
first rounds had come from.” 

When the short and bitter firefight 
was over, five North Vietnamese sol- 
diers lay dead; a sixth, wounded, 
dragged himself into the darkness. 

“At first none of us realized what we 
had done,” says Camp. “The next morn- 
ing our intelligence people went out 
and took a look at the bodies. These 
men were all dressed in American com- 
bat uniforms. One had a pay card on 
him, and our people were able to iden- 
tify him as a North Vietnamese regi- 
mental commander, and the other dead 
men were believed to be members of his 
staff. When I found out about this, I 
was so damn proud of those young 
Marines; they did one hell of a job!” 


The news of Camp’s small victory sent 
shock waves through the American 
command. Westmoreland knew that if 
an NVA regimental commander would 
undertake such a hazardous personal 
reconnaissance, something very big 
was about to happen. 

The American general gained other 
information as well. His communica- 
tion intelligence section, monitoring 
North Vietnamese radio transmissions, 
confirmed that a major North Viet- 
namese headquarters had been acti- 
vated in Laos to command the attack 
against Khe Sanh. From all indica- 
tions, it appeared that the NVA would 
launch their assault around January 
20. An estimated twenty to thirty thou- 
sand enemy troops now occupied the 
jungles around Khe Sanh. 

Early in the afternoon of January 20, 
a Marine sentry spotted a lone NVA 
soldier approaching the northeast end 
of the Khe Sanh runway, carrying an 
automatic weapon in one hand and 
holding a white flag with the other. In- 
stantly the soldier found himself facing 
the weapons of at least thirty Marines. 
Slowly, he continued walking toward 
the American lines. 

First Lieutenant La Thanh Tonc, an 
officer who had become disillusioned 
and demoralized by his long absence 
from home and the endless casualties 
his troops were suffering, proved to be 
pure gold for the Americans. He was a 
company commander in the 14th Anti- 
aircraft Company, assigned to the 95-C 
regiment, 325-C Division. He was de- 
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"For about forty- 
five minutes 

we fought hand- 
to-hand. ... 

We won, but it 
was real close.” 


fecting and offered to tell the Ameri- 
cans everything he knew. 

Tonc described in detail virtually the 
entire North Vietnamese plan. He ex- 
plained that the first attack would take 
place against the Marine outpost on 
Hill 881 South, now completely sur- 
rounded by NVA troops. The next tar- 
get would be Hill 861. Then the Khe 
Sanh Combat Base would be overrun. 
After Khe Sanh had been reduced, the 
North Vietnamese would capture all of 
Quang Tri Province. The attacks were 
scheduled to begin at precisely 12:30 
A.M. the next morning. 

The startled Marines were divided 
on Tonc. Some intelligence officers 
thought he was a “plant,” while others 
believed he was telling the truth. “I was 
at Khe Sanh the day Tonc came in,” re- 
called retired Major General Rathvon 
“Tommy” Tompkins, then commander 
of the 3rd Marine Division. “He told us 
everything, I mean everything—right 
down to the disposition of the assault 
force. At first I found it hard to believe 
that a mere lieutenant could know so 
much. But I decided that it would be in 
our best interest to act on his informa- 
tion. After all, we had nothing to lose 
and everything to gain.”* 

Colonel Lownds ordered the entire 
garrison to full alert. 

On this eve of battle, slightly more 
than two thousand troops of the 26th 
Marine Regiment occupied the Khe 
Sanh Combat Base proper—a motley 
complex of tents, command bunkers, 
trenches and foxholes, artillery em- 
placements, fuel depots and ammuni- 
tion dumps, and sandbagged fortifica- 
tions filling a half-mile-wide sector 
along the south side of the Khe Sanh 
airstrip. These troops included the reg- 
iment’s Ist Battalion, which had occu- 
pied the base since May 1967, and the 
3rd Battalion, airlifted in during mid- 
December. The regiment’s twelve-hun- 
dred-man 2nd Battalion, which arrived 
on January 17, held high ground north- 
west of the base. Three companies of 
about 250 men each also occupied key 
outposts atop Hills 861, 861 Alpha, and 
881 South, located several miles to the 


*At about the same time that Tonc surren- 
dered, a patrol from Hill 881 South was en- 
gaged in a firefight with an NVA battalion 
near Hill 881 North, sustaining numerous 
casualties in what became the first major ac- 
tion of the siege. 


west and northwest.* 

Other units in the area included an 
Army advisory team and a Marine 
combined action company at the Khe 
Sanh village; and the Green Beret Spe- 
cial Forces detachment and five hun- 
dred CIDG personnel at Lang Vei. 

To defend Khe Sanh, Lownds had six 
155mm and eighteen 105mm howitz- 
ers, ten vehicles equipped with recoil- 
less rifles, and a number of mortars. 
Also supporting the base were sixteen 
175mm self-propelled guns located at 
the “Rockpile” and at Camp J.J. Car- 
roll, fire bases located several miles to 
the east. Brought partway in via Route 
9, these Army weapons had been forced 
to turn back before reaching the Ma- 
rine garrison because of the threat of 
NVA ambush. In fact, no land convoys 
had reached Khe Sanh via Route 9 
since August 1967, when the Ameri- 
cans abandoned it as indefensible. All 
personnel, food, ammunition, and fuel 
had to be airlifted in—a total of about 
160 tons per day. 


Soon after midnight, almost exactly as 
the NVA deserter had predicted, a 250- 
man force struck Hill 861. In the furi- 
ous battle that followed, the Viet- 
namese penetrated the outpost’s de- 
fense perimeter before finally being re- 
pulsed. 

Then, at 5 A.M. the hills surrounding 
Khe Sanh lit up as hundreds of mortars 
opened fire and rockets took flight. 
With a terrifying roar, the rounds 
slammed into the combat base. 

Several of the missiles impacted on 
the long metal runway, temporarily put 
the airstrip out of commission. And 
minutes after the attack began, other 
rounds impacted squarely on one of the 
earthen bunkers near the eastern end 
of the base, smack in the middle of the 
main ammunition dump. In a huge ex- 
plosion that tossed trucks, jeeps, and 
helicopters around like toys, more than 
fifteen hundred tons of high explosives 
went up. 

“One minute I was sitting behind my 
machine gun waiting for the enemy to 


*Subsequent reinforcements included the 
1st Battalion, 9th Marines, airlifted in on 
January 22; and the 37th Army Republic of 
Vietnam (ARVN) Battalion, which arrived 


. five days later. At the height of the siege 


slightly less than six thousand troops de- 
fended the combat base and nearby outposts. 
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attack, and the next thing I knew I was 
flat on my back with my machine gun 
nowhere in sight,” recalls Jennings. 
“Then I heard someone yell: ‘They got 
the ammo dump!” 

One company command post was 
forced to move three times that morn- 
ing, not to evade the enemy fire still 
slamming into the base, but from the 
skittering and tumbling American am- 
munition blown out of the dump. 

“It was a nightmare,” says Jennings. 
“When the ammo dump went I was 
more afraid of getting killed by one of 
our own rounds than of being hit by 
the enemy. In fact, I forgot all about 
the NVA shelling. After the first explo- 
sion, I got up and was running as hard 
as I could when another explosion 
rocked the base. I saw a foxhole about 
ten feet in front of me and dove head- 
first into it. Then the shock wave hit 
and threw me out of that hole just like 
I was a piece of paper. I got to my feet 
again and headed for a bunker. When 
I got inside, I felt this stinging sensa- 


tion on my arms and face. I looked 
down, and my flak jacket was covered 
with steel fléchettes.* My arms were 
bleeding, and I felt blood running 
down my face. At that moment I said a 
prayer and thanked God that Colonel 
Lownds had made us wear our flak 
jackets. If he hadn’t, I would have 
looked like a piece of Swiss cheese.” 


Meanwhile the first NVA ground at- 


tack commenced, hitting the western `’ 


edge of Khe Sanh village and its Amer- 
ican and native defenders. 

Already confronted by the loss of 
most of his ammunition and with his 
runway out of commission, the belea- 
guered Colonel Lownds didn’t have 
time to think about sending a relief 
force into the village. All he could do 
was to turn his artillery against the at- 
tacking North Vietnamese. By the next 
morning, the village had to be aban- 
*Some of the shells tossed out of the dump by 
the explosions were antipersonnel rounds— 
each containing 740 steel fléchettes or darts. 
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With aircraft and artillery holding the 
enemy at bay, Americans at the Khe 
Sanh Combat Base seldom saw their 
adversaries. On the hilltop outposts 
overlooking the plateau, however, 
defenders repeatedly repulsed North 
Vietnamese (NVA) troops in fierce 
close-up encounters. A Marine checks 
perimeter defenses on Hill 861 Alpha 
(above), following a February 5 attack 
in which more than one hundred NVA 
troops died. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAN. 
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Despite massive U.S. retaliation, 
North Vietnamese artillery 
surrounding Khe Sanh continued to 
pound the Marine garrison. On some 
days more than a thousand mortar, 
howitzer, and rocket rounds hit 

the combat base, exacting a heavy 
toll on the defenders’ minds and 
bodies. In the photograph above, 
Marines caught in the open 

recoil from a secondary explosion 
caused by an enemy round hitting 
a munitions bunker. 


doned to the NVA. 

Inside the base, the Marine artillery- 
men worked under trying conditions. 
Every few seconds another enemy 
round landed. The NVA gunners were 
firing all kinds of ordnance, from small 
close-support mortar rounds to large 
122mm rockets with warheads ‘that 
weighed nearly one hundred pounds. 

The Marine artillerymen were quite 
capable of providing devastating fire 
support to the mountain outposts and 
to targets in the village, but on that 
first day they couldn’t locate many of 
the enemy mortar and rocket sites. In 
frustration, Major Ronald Campbell 
ran from shell hole to shell hole, gin- 
gerly digging up the red-hot shrapnel, 
measuring the depth of the crater, and 
estimating the arc of the shell and cal- 
iber of the enemy weapon that had 
fired it. Then, guessing the range and 
probable coordinates of the enemy gun, 
he would run back to his headquarters 
to direct his artillery. 

By around 9 A.M. the enemy fire be- 


gan to slacken, and an uneasy calm fi- 
nally settled across the base. The 
Marines couldn’t enjoy the respite, 
however; they were too busy fighting 
the ammunition dump fire and re- 
building their positions. 

Because of the damaged runway and 
a heavy curtain of enemy antiaircraft 
fire around the base, Air Force supply 
planes could not land until evening; on 
this day Khe Sanh received only twen- 
ty-four tons of supplies. So far casual- 
ties had been low, but no one in the 
American command harbored illusions 
about what could happen if fifteen or 
twenty thousand North Vietnamese 
stormed out of the fog. 

“The next morning we started to pick 
up the pieces,” says Jennings. “Just 
about everyone that I saw had little 
scabs on all of the exposed parts of their 
bodies from the garbage that had been 
flying around when the ammo dump 
went up. We were out there picking up 
whatever we could find when all of a 
sudden we heard them way off in the 
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distance. . . . ‘Boom . . . Boom... Boom!’ 
These were more incoming rounds, and 
if we could hear them that meant that 
we had about thirty seconds until they 
hit the base. I spotted a foxhole and 
dove in. The next thing I knew there 
were three men on top of me!” 


In Saigon, the intensity of the NVA at- 
tack shook General Westmoreland. But 
even before the first enemy round hit 
the base, he had decided the time had 
come to unleash his own firepower. 

Operation Niagara swung into high 
gear. Throughout the eleven-week 
siege that followed, from late January 
to early April, U.S. aircraft averaged 
nearly three hundred tactical sorties a 
day against targets in the Khe Sanh 
area. In more than twenty-two thou- 
sand such sorties, Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps planes dropped about 
forty thousand tons of bombs. 

Even more devastating were the B-52 
raids. Every ninety minutes, around the 
clock, flights of B-52s—each plane car- 
rying up to twenty-five tons of bombs— 
arrived over the Khe Sanh valley from 
bases on Guam and in Thailand. Lock- 
ing on to their targets with radar bomb- 
sights and flying so high that they were 
invisible from the ground, the bombers 
struck NVA concentrations virtually 
without warning, pulverizing vast sec- 
tions of jungle and killing everything 
within the target area. In eleven weeks 
the B-52s completed twenty-six hun- 
dred sorties, dropping seventy-five thou- 
sand tons of bombs. 

This aerial bombardment of the area 
around Khe Sanh constituted the most 
intense use of firepower against a tac- 
tical target in history. With such mas- 
sive destruction, there simply was no 
way the North Vietnamese could mar- 
shal their forces to attack in mass. 

On January 29, Westmoreland’s sig- 
nal intelligence people noticed an un- 
usual number of radio transmissions 
emanating from an area in Laos. Ana- 
lysts weren't certain, but they believed 
they had found the NVA field head- 
quarters for coordinating the Khe Sanh 
operation. Through radio triangulation 
they pinpointed the exact location. The 
next day, thirty-six B-52 bombers pul- 
verized the area; the radio transmis- 
sions came to an abrupt halt. 


Other U.S. aircraft, meanwhile, main- 


tained Khe Sanh’s tenuous link with 
the outside world. Mainstays of the 
supply effort were four-engined Air 
Force and Marine C-130 “Hercules” 
transports, flying about fifteen mis- 
sions per day from Da Nang. Addition- 
al reinforcements, supplies, and casu- 
alties were flown in and out of the base 
by smaller C-123 “Providers” and CH- 
46 and CH-53 helicopters. 

The supply aircraft came under fire 
virtually every time they approached 
for a landing at Khe Sanh, and they 
were extremely vulnerable to mortars 
and rockets while sitting on the apron. 
Landing at the base finally became so 
hazardous that the Air Force prohibit- 
ed its C-130s from doing so—resorting 
instead to dropping supplies by 
parachute and using parachute and 
hook devices to extract their loads 
while flying just above the runway. 

On February 10 antiaircraft fire hit a 
Marine KC-130 during its approach; sev- 
en men died in the crash and fire that 
followed. On March 6 the NVA shot 
down a C-123, killing all forty-nine on 
board. Despite the great hazards, the 
transports kept Khe Sanh supplied, 
making more than four hundred land- 
ings and nearly seven hundred air drops. 

Supplying the hilltop outposts was 
even more difficult; helicopters hovered 
at the exposed landing zones for only a 
few seconds before coming under accu- 
rate fire. In response, the Marines de- 
veloped a “Supergaggle” technique to 
overwhelm the NVA, flying in a dozen 
helicopters at a time with suppressing 
fire from accompanying tactical air- 
craft and gunships. 


Despite Operation Niagara’s murder- 
ous firepower, the tough North Viet- 
namese continued to pound Khe Sanh. 
On some days more than a thousand 
enemy rounds hit the base. Marines 
soon learned that when they heard the 
cough of a mortar round leaving the 
tube, they had about twenty seconds 
before the high-arcing projectile hit the 
base. When rounds were fired from be- 
yond the hilltop outposts, lookouts 
there radioed a warning to Khe Sanh, 
which gave the Marines there about 
two full minutes to reach cover. 

On the third day of the siege, a num- 
ber of 152mm NVA howitzers located 
on Co Roc Mountain in Laos began 
long-range bombardment of Khe Sanh. 


"Every day it 
seemed like you 
lost another good 
friend to the 
constant shelling.” 
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Throughout the siege of Khe Sanh, all 
reinforcements, supplies, ammunition, 
and fuel had to be airlifted into the 
American stronghold. Nearly every 
plane approaching the airstrip was 
subjected to antiaircraft and small 
arms fire, sometimes with disastrous 
results. Marines watch helplessly, 
above, as a KC-135 burns on 
February 10; seven crewmen and 
passengers died after enemy gunfire 
hit the transport’s cargo of helicopter 
fuel. Probably more than four 
hundred other Americans died 
defending Khe Sanh; the bodies of 
some (opposite) await their last flight 
out of the beleaguered base. 
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Carefully concealed and often pulled 
back into caves after firing, these both- 
ersome weapons lay beyond the reach 
of both the combat base’s artillery and 
the heavier howitzers located to the 
east at the Rockpile and Camp Carroll. 

The terrible shelling continued, day 
after day, and night after night. Every 
day American aircraft pounded the 
area around the base—but as soon as 
the bombers disappeared many of the 
same guns that apparently had been 
destroyed resumed their fire. 

The intense shelling took a heavy toll 
on the defenders’ minds and bodies. “At 
night we were always on alert, staring 
out into the darkness and wondering if 
this was going to be the night they’d hit 
us,” says Jennings. “We were busy every 
day filling sandbags and building new 
barbed-wire barriers. We would do this 
for twelve hours, and at night we would 
go on alert. We were so tired! Some guys 
got religion; others gave up. And every 
day it seemed like you lost another good 
friend to the constant shelling.” 


In Washington, President Johnson was 
now completely obsessed with the battle 
at Khe Sanh. 1968 was an election year, 
and the very people who four years ear- 
lier had elected Johnson by the largest 
electoral victory in the nation’s history 
now questioned his Vietnam policies. 
Before the siege started, Johnson called 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Earle Wheeler, and asked about 
the possibility of using nuclear weapons 
if Khe Sanh were in danger of being 
overrun. Wheeler assured the nervous 
president that Westmoreland could hold 
Khe Sanh without resorting to tactical 
nuclear weapons. But to be on the safe 
side, Wheeler ordered Westmoreland to 
set up a super-secret group to study the 
nuclear option. 

Westmoreland’s staff soon developed 
a nuclear fire plan based on the as- 
sumption that Khe Sanh would be the 
perfect location for light nuclear weap- 
ons. The Khe Sanh plateau was in a 
sparsely populated area, ensuring rel- 
atively low civilian casualties. West- 
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moreland believed that if the United 
States wanted to send a strong mes- 
sage to Hanoi about the resolve of the 
United States, one or two small nucle- 
ar weapons would be an excellent way 
to do it. But he continued to reassure 
Johnson that Khe Sanh could be held 
without nuclear weapons—a claim 
Johnson soon would question. 


Just after midnight on January 31, the 
duty officer at Westmoreland’s head- 
quarters began receiving hundreds of 
reports from all over the country that 
large enemy attacks were hitting every 
major city and installation in South 
Vietnam. By 3 A.M., thirty-six of the 
forty-four provincial capitals were un- 
der heavy attack, and several had fall- 
en. In Saigon the U.S. Embassy was 
under attack; Westmoreland’s head- 
quarters at Tan Son Nhut air base was 
being shelled and enemy commandos 
were probing its outer perimeter. The 
Tet Offensive had begun. 

The enemy attacks didn’t surprise 
Westmoreland; his intelligence section 
had been predicting them for several 
weeks. But the magnitude of the offen- 
sive caught him off guard. He still was 
sure that his forces could defeat the 
Communists, but he worried about how 
this attack would be received in Wash- 
ington. 

Westmoreland had every reason to 
be concerned. President Johnson could 
not understand how the North Viet- 
namese could launch such a huge of- 
fensive. Throughout 1967, Westmore- 
land had told the president that he 
could see the light at the end of the tun- 
nel, and he had assured Johnson that 
the enemy would never be able to cap- 
ture a major American installation. 
But now in Saigon—supposedly the 
most secure city in South Vietnam— 
the very symbol of American commit- 
ment, the American Embassy, was un- 
der heavy attack and stood a good 
chance of being captured. 

In his first report to Washington, 
Westmoreland told the joint chiefs and 
the president that these attacks were 
nothing more than a feint designed to 
draw American forces away from Khe 
Sanh, where the major offensive would 
take place. Johnson was flabbergasted. 
If Westmoreland dismissed these attacks 
as light, then the president would hate to 

Continued on page 71 
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SIDELIGHTS ON HISTORY 


After 
Fitful 


“Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


ive days before Abraham Lincoln was assassinated, 
he quoted the above lines from Macbeth. But while 
Duncan’s grave held peace for that Shakespearean 
character, for decades following Lincoln’s demise his 
tomb only held more of life’s fitful fever. Between his initial 
entombment in May 1865 and final burial in September 1901, 
Lincoln’s body was moved more than a dozen times—and his 
coffin opened on several of those occasions. The strange and 
at times bizarre events that denied final rest to the presi- 
dent’s mortal remains for thirty-six years provide an ironic 
postscript to a life marked both by greatness and tragedy. 

At 7:30 A.M. on Saturday, April 15, 1865 the church bells 
in Washington, D.C. began to toll, signaling to the city’s 
stunned residents that President Lincoln—the man who 
had successfully led the nation through four terrible years 
of civil war—had succumbed to the bullet wound inflicted by 
Southern sympathizer John Wilkes Booth the night before 
at Ford’s Theater. 

Even as a military honor guard escorted Lincoln’s body 
back to the White House from the Tenth Street boarding 
house where he had died, Cabinet and other government of- 
ficials began planning memorial tributes to the slain presi- 
dent that would surpass anything the nation previously had 
seen. On Tuesday, April 18 thousands of mourners filed 
through the East Room of the White House, where Lincoln’s 
body lay in state beneath an imposing eleven-foot-high 
catafalque. The following morning six hundred invited 
guests attended a White House funeral service that was du- 
plicated almost simultaneously in churches across the coun- 
try. A huge procession then escorted Lincoln’s remains up 


In an ironic postscript to Abraha 
that he failed to enjoy in lii 
president’s mortal remains fe 
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by Candace Fleming 


Life’s 
Fever 


Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol rotunda, where all day 
Thursday thousands of additional mourners streamed past 
the open coffin. 

On Friday morning the president’s casket and that of his 
son Willie, who had died in the White House in 1862,* were 
placed aboard the nine-car funeral train that would carry 
them to Springfield, Illinois, the town that had been the Lin- 
coln family’s home from 1837 to 1861. All along the 1,700- 
mile route, somber crowds gathered to honor their fallen 
leader. In ten cities—Baltimore, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
New York, Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, Indi- 
anapolis, and Chicago—Lincoln’s coffin was removed from 
the train for additional memorial processions, public view- 
ing, and funeral services. 

By the time the black-draped train arrived at its final des- 
tination on May 3, the nation’s grief had reached fever pitch. 
Tens of thousands of visitors swarmed over Springfield, 
trampling lawns and rendering streets impassable. 

Not one, but two gravesites awaited Lincoln at Spring- 
field. When word first arrived in the state capital that its 
beloved native son’s body would repose there, a group of 
leading citizens—ignoring Mary Todd Lincoln’s instructions 
that her husband be interred in the quiet surroundings of 
Oak Ridge Cemetery two miles outside of town—purchased 
a six-acre site in the center of Springfield known as the 
Mather Block. Laboring night and day, workmen erected a 
stone vault there. But Mary Lincoln sent word by telegraph 
threatening to relocate the president’s grave to Chicago or 
Washington, D.C. if her wishes were ignored. Town officials 
finally acquiesced to the widow’s demands and two days be- 
fore the funeral dispatched carpenters to prepare the pub- 


*Eleven-year-old Willie previously had been buried in Georgetown’s 
Oak Hill Cemetery. 


ncoln’s assassination, the peace 
ntinued to elude the slain 
ecades following his death. 
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lic receiving vault at Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

On May 4, one more funeral procession—“the largest and 
most imposing ever witnessed in the United States”—es- 
corted Lincoln’s body from the Illinois capitol, where it had 
lain in state overnight, to the cemetery and its hillside re- 
ceiving vault. Young Willie’s casket already waited there. 

Finally, nearly three weeks after the president’s death, the 
last of twelve Lincoln funerals took place at the foot of the 
- knoll that contained the limestone vault. Thousands of 
mourners, assembled in front of the tomb and on the slope 
beyond, sang a special hymn composed for the occasion and 
printed on black-edged cards: “Rest noble martyr; Rest in 
peace.” But this fervent wish was not to be fulfilled. 


Just six days after the funeral, a select group of Springfield 
citizens, banding themselves into the National Lincoln Mon- 
ument Association, calmly proceeded with plans to move 
Lincoln’s remains to the empty tomb in the center of Spring- 
field. There they intended to build an elaborate monument— 
one so splendid that even Mary Lincoln could not object. 

But object she did. Learning through the newspapers of 
Springfield’s intentions, Lincoln’s widow again threatened to 
remove the body from Springfield if the monument was not 
situated at Oak Ridge. The president, she argued, had once 
told her to bury him in a quiet, secluded place. While Oak 
Ridge met these criteria, the proposed downtown site hard- 
ly qualified. 

At length, Springfield relented. With as good grace as it 
could muster, the city turned to Oak Ridge and began con- 
struction of a brick burial vault to serve as a temporary rest- 
ing place until completion of the more elaborate permanent 
monument and crypt. Lincoln’s body, along with those of his 
sons Willie and Eddie,* was placed in this repository on De- 
cember 21, 1865. Six of the president’s old friends, officiat- 
ing as pallbearers at this transfer, opened the casket to view 
his remains before entombing the coffin. 

Lincoln’s body remained in the temporary vault for about 
six years while architects completed plans for the monument 
and committees raised the necessary funds. Then, in Septem- 
ber 1871, hands again lifted his casket and those of Willie and 
Eddie and carried them to the catacombs of the partially com- 
pleted hilltop structure. Another of Lincoln’s sons already 
awaited his father and brothers; the monument’s subter- 
ranean chambers had been so far advanced earlier that year 
that when eighteen-year-old Thomas (“Tad”) died on July 15, 
Mary Lincoln had him interred there. 

Lincoln’s body lay undisturbed in its new resting place 
only a short time; before the end of 1871 the committee sub- 
stituted a new iron coffin for the original mahogany one. 
This accomplished, the committee members now turned 
their attention to completing the monument, including in- 
stallation of an elaborate marble sarcophagus in the north 
hall crypt. On October 21, 1874, all was ready for what they 
hoped would be the body’s final placement. 

*Eddie, who as a three-year-old had died in Springfield in 1850, had 


been exhumed from another Springfield cemetery and moved to Oak 
Ridge on December 13, 1865. 
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This latest gravesite, however, presented another prob- 
lem. The iron coffin that in 1871 had replaced the original 
mahogany one was too long to fit into the sarcophagus. The 
committee again ordered a new casket, this time of red cedar, 
heavily lined with lead. Although no formal record was made 
of the body’s identity, Thomas C. Smith, the presiding un- 
dertaker at the transfer, distinctly remembered the features 
as those of Abraham Lincoln. 

With the monument finally completed and the martyred 
president’s remains in their appointed place, it now ap- 
peared that the committee’s work was done. But in 1876, 
Lincoln’s body suffered a bizarre attack from an unexpected 
source—counterfeiters. 


The printing of bogus bills long had been a major cottage in- 
dustry in the U.S. When the Secret Service was organized in 
1865 to “restore public confidence in the money,” it was be- 
lieved that as much as half of all currency in circulation was 
phony. Gangs of counterfeiters stretched across the country, 
reaching into even the smallest and most rural communities. 

When Secret Service agents got wind of a group of coun- 
terfeiters who frequented a Chicago tavern called the “Hub,” 
detective Patrick D. Tyrrell enlisted a professional informer 
and sometime petty crook—Lewis Swegles—to infiltrate 
their ranks and obtain evidence that might lead to their ar- 
rest. Swegles managed to befriend a notorious counterfeiter 
by the name of Jack Hughes, who so far had succeeded in 
avoiding apprehension. 

Although he at first obtained little information of value, 
Swegles eventually was asked by Hughes and the leader of 
the counterfeiters, Terrence Mullins, if he was interested in 
joining in a plot that would net a sizable amount of cash and 
the release from Illinois’ Joliet Prison of Ben Boyd, an expert 
engraver whose talents they required. When Swegles agreed 
to join them, Mullins and Hughes outlined their plan to steal 
Abraham Lincoln’s body from his Springfield resting place, 
hide it in the Indiana dunes on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
and hold it for a ransom that would include Boyd’s freedom 
and at least $200,000 in cash. 

The conspirators chose November 7, 1876—election day— 
to carry out their morbid plot. It was, Swegles later said, con- 
sidered “a damned elegant time to do it.” The kidnappers ex- 
pected few visitors to the cemetery that day because of the 
election-day activities in town. 

Assigned to stand watch outside the burial chamber, Swe- 
gles arranged a signal—the striking of a match—with the 
Secret Service and police that would tell them when to con- 
verge on the perpetrators. But plans changed, and Swegles 
had to remain in the crypt, leaving the authorities, who were 
concealed about two hundred feet from the monument, wait- 
ing in vain for his sign. Finally, after gang members had 
sawed their way through the padlock that barred access to 
the crypt, entered the burial chamber, and were in the act of 
removing Lincoln’s coffin from the sarcophagus, Swegles 
hurried outside on the pretext of checking on the horse and 
wagon and belatedly signaled the lawmen. 

The agents dashed toward the crypt with pistols at the 


Thousands of mourners at Abraham Lincoln’s burial sang 
a hymn composed for the occasion: “Rest noble martyr; Rest in 
peace.” But this fervent wish was not to be fulfilled. 


ae Unfortunately, one of the guns accidentally ieia, 
alerting the thieves, who fled. Too late, the agents burst into 
the chamber. Nevertheless the grave robbers’ grisly plot was 
thwarted; though they had succeeded in removing the top 
and one end of the marble sarcophagus and partially re- 
moved the coffin, Lincoln’s body remained undisturbed. 

The kidnappers raced all the way back to Chicago but 
were captured on November 16. Because prosecutors could 
find nothing in the Illinois statutes covering grave robbing, 
the thieves were convicted of conspiracy to steal the coffin, 
valued at $75, and sentenced to one year at Joliet, where 
they joined Ben Boyd. 


The week following the botched kidnap attempt was a night- 
mare for John T. Stuart, chairman of the Monument Associ- 
ation and Lincoln’s former law partner. Realizing how un- 
protected the president’s body really was and fearing further 
kidnap or vandalism attempts, he called an emergency meet- 
ing of the executive committee and laid before them the plan 
he had devised. The committee members would steal Lin- 
coln’s body themselves. 

The next afternoon two workers arrived at the tomb. Un- 
der the direction of Adam Johnston, a local marble dealer, 
the workmen drew the coffin from the sarcophagus, covered 
it with a blanket, and moved it to the northwest curve of the 
burial chamber’s wall, out of view of visitors. They then 
closed and sealed the sarcophagus as if the body still re- 
mained inside. 

That same night after dark, Johnston returned to the tomb 
with three members of the association, joined by John C. Pow- 


Soldiers guard the Oak Ridge Cemetery’s 
receiving vault at Springfield, Illinois—the site 
selected by Mary Lincoln for her slain 
husband’s entombment on May 4, 1865. Six 
months after his interment, Lincoln’s coffin was 
shifted to another temporary vault, where it 
remained until September 1871 when it was 
transferred to catacombs in the nearly 
completed hilltop Lincoln Monument. These 
were just the first moves in a troubled thirty- 
six-year odyssey for the president's mortal 
remains. 


er, the monument’s custodian. These five men re- 
moved the coffin from its earlier hiding place and, 
staggering beneath its immense weight, secreted 
it to the murky labyrinths beneath the terrace. 
Benue of the late hour, the committee members left the duty 
of burying the coffin to Power. 

Excavating a hole in which to conceal the five-hundred- 
pound casket was difficult work. The catacombs were dark, 
poorly ventilated, and heavy with dust. In this atmosphere 
Power furtively dug. When he heard steps overhead, he 
hastily extinguished his lantern, greeted the visitors, and 
when alone again, returned to his thankless task. 

The deeper the caretaker dug, the more obvious it became 
that this was an unsuitable burial site for the president. The 
ground, saturated from the leaking terrace above, grew in- 
creasingly wet as Power dug deeper. He eventually gave up 
and reported the situation to the committee, which decided 
to allow the coffin to remain within the labyrinth, concealed 
under a pile of rotting lumber. 


For the next two years Lincoln’s body lay under a heap of 
boards in the cellar while pilgrims from all over the world 
paid homage to the empty sarcophagus. The Monument 
Committee seemed content with this odd arrangement until 
the body of a prominent New York merchant was stolen, 
spurring Lincoln’s guardians to take new safety precautions. 

The Association now authorized the custodian to bury 
Lincoln’s body more securely. Because the aged commit- 
teemen had disabled themselves carrying the heavy coffin 
two years earlier, Power enlisted new blood—five close and 
trusted friends—to help. 

On the night of November 18, 1878, the six men dug Lin- 
coln a new grave on drier ground within another of the mon- 
ument’s passageways. They deposited the coffin into this 
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shallow hole, then scattered debris and bricks over the top 
to conceal their work. 

The intrigue of this task was not lost on these men. Deeply 
impressed by what they considered their sacred duty, they 
began to think of themselves as a secret society—the 
guardians of Lincoln’s remains. For this reason they formed 
a very unique group known as the Lincoln Guard of Honor. 

Unable to disclose their real activities, the guardians es- 


- tablished memorial services on the anniversaries of Lincoln’s 


birth and death to legitimize their public appearances. Mem- 
bers publicly proclaimed their reverence for Abraham Lin- 
coln while privately protecting his remains. 

Springfield first saw the Guard of Honor at Mary Todd 
Lincoln’s funeral in July 1882, where they appeared in uni- 
form to attend her placement in the crypts. But, like her hus- 
band, she wasn’t destined to remain there long. Within two 
days, the Guard learned that Robert Todd Lincoln, the pres- 
idential couple’s oldest and only surviving son, who knew 
and approved of the deception regarding Lincoln’s remains, 
wanted his mother’s body hidden with his father’s. 

At 10 P.M. on July 21, the guardsmen slipped the widow’s 
coffin from its crypt and once again staggered through the 
pitch-black corridors of the monument with a double-leaded 
coffin. By 2 A.M. Mrs. Lincoln lay beside her husband. The 
guardsmen limped sorely back to Springfield. 

For their pains, the Guard of Honor received this message 
from Robert Lincoln: “The gentlemen of the Guard of Honor 
have laid me under a great obligation by carrying out the 
wish I expressed that my mother’s body be placed beside my 
father’s so that there can be no danger of a spoliation. It is a 
great satisfaction to know that such an act is now impossi- 
ble and I think it will be best that no change be made for a 
long time to come.” 


Doubtless, no change would have been made if the custodian 
had not been so displeased with the undignified placement of 
the presidential remains. Additionally, rumors abounded that 
Lincoln’s body actually had been lost and that the sarcopha- 
gus lay empty. When visitors to the monument prodded the 
custodian for the truth, he—obligated by his sacred duty as 
a Guardsman—gave ambiguous, evasive answers. 

Empathizing with the custodian’s awkward position and 
attempting to quash the growing suspicions, the executive 
committee of the Lincoln Monument Association determined 
in April 1887 to “definitely and finally deposit the remains 
within the monument.” 

For a week before the April 14 private ceremony—the 
twenty-second anniversary of the fatal shooting—masons 
prepared the new tomb to receive President and Mrs. Lin- 
coln. Members of the Monument Association and the Guard 
of Honor, who received handwritten invitations from monu- 
ment custodian John C. Power, were cautioned to “not on 
any account let a reporter” know of the exhumation. Those 
among the press who nonetheless caught wind of the activi- 
ties found themselves barred from the cemetery. So tight was 
security that Leon P. Hopkins, a Springfield plumber 
charged with opening the casket so that the body’s identity 


could be verified, was not informed why he had been sum- 
moned to Oak Ridge until after his arrival.* 

When the coffin was opened, the president’s body ap- 
peared to be almost perfectly preserved. His distinctive fea- 
tures remained unchanged and easily recognizable despite 
the fact (as noted by many viewers in 1865) that his skin had 
turned almost black. In an article the next day the Chicago 
Tribune reported that Lincoln’s face “is said to resemble that 
of the bronze statue on the monument.” 

After the plumber resoldered the lid, the guardsmen low- 
ered the coffin into the prepared brick and mortar vault built 
in the center of the monument’s north hall—“There,” wrote 
Power, “to sleep for all time.” Mrs. Lincoln’s remains were 
then laid to rest beside her husband. 

The next day, at the ceremony traditionally held to mark 
the anniversary of Lincoln’s death, the Guard of Honor, be- 
lieving the security of the graves was now established, hand- 
ed over charge of the tomb to the Monument Association.** 


Rest, however, continued to elude the hapless president. Pow- 
er’s estimate of “all time” turned out to be only thirteen years. 
In 1900 inspection of the monument revealed that it was 
crumbling from its foundations and would have to be rebuilt. 
Once again the Lincoln family coffins*** were exhumed, then 
transferred to a mass grave a few feet outside the tomb and 
reburied beneath nine tons of pulverized rock and brick un- 
til repair work on the monument could be completed. 

On a gentle April morning in 1901, two hundred people— 
including surviving members of the Guard of Honor, mem- 
bers of the Lincoln family, Illinois governor Richard Yates, 
and other federal, state, and local officials—gathered at the 
reconstructed monument to witness workmen clear away 
the mountain of stone and brick heaped over the gravesite. 
Hushed and expectant, the crowd watched as a steam-pow- 
ered crane lifted the caskets holding Mary Lincoln, her three 
sons, and her grandson from their temporary grave. 

Finally, in late afternoon, President Lincoln’s coffin was 
hoisted from the pit. Spectators, many openly emotional, re- 
moved their hats as the pine outer box was broken away to 
reveal the cedar coffin. Six workmen then carried the coffin 
to the refurbished monument, where it was sealed within 
the marble sarcophagus in exactly the same spot it had oc- 
cupied in 1871. 

Despite the installation of a burglar alarm that connected 
the tomb to the custodian’s nearby residence, Robert Lincoln 
still feared for the security of his parents’ remains. On a vis- 
it to the Springfield cemetery later that spring, he noted with 
concern that the sarcophagus holding his father’s body re- 


*Leon Hopkins later recalled that, despite precautions to keep the ex- 
humation secret, security was breached when a pair of honeymoon- 
ers wandered into the chamber where the invited guests were view- 
ing the body. 

**The Monument Association in turn handed over care of the tomb 
to the State of Illinois in 1895. 


***AĄ sixth body, that of Abraham and Mary Lincoln’s sixteen-year- 
old grandson, Abraham Lincoln II (“Jack”), had joined those of other 
family members at Oak Ridge following his death in England in 1890. 


Between his initial entombment in May 1865 and final 
burial in September 1901, Lincoln’s body was moved more than 
a dozen times—and his coffin opened on several occasions. 


mained vulnerable to desecration or theft, being separated 
from the public by only a padlocked iron gate. Thus, at Robert 
Lincoln’s request—and following the example of the tomb de- 
vised four years before for one of his legal clients, industrial- 
ist and inventor George M. Pullman—the state engaged a 
construction company to excavate an eight-foot-square, ten- 
foot-deep hole in the crypt floor; surround the president’s cof- 
fin with a steel cage; place cage and coffin in the hole on a 
twenty-inch base of Portland cement; and finally fill the re- 
mainder of the cavity with cement, creating a solid mass from 
which the casket never again could be removed. 

On Thursday, September 26, 1901, all stood ready. A 
group of about twenty people assembled to see Abraham 
Lincoln again laid to rest. Given the thirty-six-year odyssey 
endured by the president’s remains, someone suggested that 
it would be wise to look within the coffin one last time to con- 
firm for history that they were indeed burying the late pres- 
ident. But Robert Lincoln already had given explicit in- 
structions that the casket not be opened, leading many of 
those present to argue vigorously—but in the end unsuc- 
cessfully—against the suggestion. 

Once again Leon Hopkins, the plumber who had per- 
formed the task in 1887, was summoned to open the casket. 
He brought with him Charles Willey, his nephew, to act as 
his assistant. The pair, equipped with blowtorch, chisels, and 
other tools, set about removing the top of the coffin over Lin- 
coln’s head and shoulders. 

As they were working, thirteen-year-old Fleetwood Lind- 
ley arrived at the monument by bicycle. The son of Joseph P. 
Lindley, a member of the old Guard of Honor, Fleetwood had 


A crowd watches the April 24, 1901 removal 
of six Lincoln family coffins from the temporary 
vault in which they had reposed during the 
fifteen-month-long reconstruction of the Lincoln 
Monument-the second-to-last of more than a 
dozen moves for Abraham Lincoln's remains. 
Finally, on September 26, 1901 his coffin was 
removed from a sarcophagus in the 
monument’s crypt and embedded in cement 
below the floor—hopefully for all time beyond 
the reach both of desecraters and well- 
intentioned guardians. 


been summoned from school by his father who 
knew that the event they were about to witness 
was one to be remembered. 

Hopkins removed the piece covering Lincoln’s 
head and chest, and the witnesses moved forward to peer into 
the coffin. Although the headrest had fallen away, throwing 
the late president’s head back, and his skin now appeared a 
chalky white instead of the dark coloration seen fourteen 
years before (due, according to one account, to “a film that has 
crept over the face”), the body obviously was that of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Hopkins and Willey resealed the coffin for the last time, 
and Robert Lincoln’s instructions were carried out. Workers 
lowered the casket into the cage and two tons of cement 
poured down, covering forever the man known to the ages as 
the Great Emancipator. 

Members of the press, who had been excluded from the 
event, loudly denounced the opening of the coffin as an in- 
appropriate and “grewsome” act. But for Fleetwood Lindley 
it was, as his father had guessed, a memorable day. In 1963, 
shortly before his death at the age of seventy-five, Lindley 
told a Life magazine reporter that he had been “allowed to 
hold one of the leather straps as we lowered the casket for 
the concrete to be poured. I was not scared at the time but I 
slept with Lincoln for the next six months.” 

Now, more than ninety years after America’s martyred 
sixteenth president was laid to rest for the last time, Duncan 
sleeps well in his grave. x 


Illinois resident Candace Fleming has written a number of articles 
for various national publications. 


Lincoln’s Tomb State Historic Site, located at Oak Ridge Cemetery, 
1500 Monument Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, annually hosts more 
than three hundred thousand visitors. The monument is open to the 
public daily from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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“Velcome 


The author recalls the day her French 
village was liberated by “les américains.” 


by Claire Hsu Accomando 


n 1944 I was seven years old and 
never had seen an American. 
After the momentous D-Day 
landing at Normandy on June 6 
of that year, the people of Rahon, our 
tiny French village located about two 
hundred miles southeast of Paris, ex- 
pected Allied commander Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to march through the 
streets at any time. We wanted to make 
a good impression, and the mayor 
asked Mama, who spoke English, to 
give the villagers language lessons. 
Each Sunday after mass he opened the 
girls’ classroom for this purpose. We 
couldn’t pronounce “Eisenhower” so we 
called the famous American general by 
his nickname; Mama wrote on the 
board, “Welcome Ike.” We repeated sev- 
eral times after her: “Velcome Eek.” 

I was not totally ignorant about 
America. I knew about Indians and pi- 
oneers from the “Leatherstocking” 
tales Mama read to us during the long 
winter evenings. I also had heard of 
Tom Sawyer and “Ucleberi Finne.” 
Most of all I cherished the adventures 
of Jo March in Little Women. But I 
didn’t know anything about American 
soldiers. 

“What will the Americans be like?” I 
asked Mama. 

“Very much like Frenchmen; per- 
haps taller.” 

“How much taller?” 

“Just a little. Maybe even the same 
size, but Frenchmen don’t stand up 
straight. They tend to walk with bent 
knees.” 

“What?” The Americans didn’t bend 
their knees? My five-year-old brother 
Louis and I walked around the kitchen 
with wooden legs. 

“No, no, no! That’s not what I mean,” 
responded Mama. But no matter how 
she explained it, we now had a new pas- 
time and spent long periods practicing 
our “American” walk. 

One afternoon Louis and I dressed 
as Indians, with rooster feathers in our 
hair and our faces painted with a mix- 
ture of clay and chalk dust. We looked 
fearful, as we imagined Indians might. 
While we were playing, the sound of 
pounding hooves on the dirt road 
caused us to drop our weapons and run 
out of the corn forest. In the street a 
crowd had gathered around a man on 
horseback from another village. We 
stopped a fair distance from the horse. 
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“Les américains! . . . Les américains” 
the man wheezed with excitement. 

I raced home ventre à terre (belly to 
the ground), yelling in a high-pitched 
voice, “Hurry, you'll miss the Ameri- 
cans.” I ran out again, my mother and 
grandmother following. 

The American Army was already in 
sight. One, two, three, four strange cars. 

“Djips” (Jeeps), Mama explained. 
Narrowly avoiding collisions, the Jeeps 
came to screechy stops one behind the 
other. 

The American soldiers had wonder- 
ful smiles, and their arms and legs pro- 
truded through the openings of their 
cars. One had hair the color of rust and 
matching spots on his face and hands. 
The others looked almost like French- 
men. 

The soldiers jumped out of their ve- 
hicles and shook hands with the farm- 
ers. The weeks Mama had spent teach- 
ing us English seemed to have been 
wasted. I didn’t hear a single “Rao dou 
iou dou?” (“How do you do?”) or “Vel- 
come tou Rahon”—the words we had 
rehearsed. I was embarrassed for 
Mama and ashamed for the whole vil- 
lage. Worse yet, instead of smiling, 
many of the women were now wiping 
their eyes with their aprons while the 
men cleared their throats. At least the 
children had dignity. 

My brother pulled me aside. “Their 
legs bend, just like ours,” he said. 

Any embarrassment that I might 
have suffered for our village disappeared 
when Mama spoke English. She invit- 
ed the men to our house for a drink. 

“They have a schedule and they are 
late,” she told us, “but they'll stop on 
their way back.” 

This announcement inspired a round 
of applause. 

The tall soldiers had warm, comfort- 
able voices and huge hands. Unlike the 
Germans, they wore no gloves or boots, 
but their uniforms had a thousand 
pockets. They chose children from the 
crowd and, lifting them as if they were 
weightless, placed them on the seats of 
the Jeeps. One even lifted up my eight- 
year-old friend Marie Louise. I smiled 
until my clay “Indian mask” cracked, 
but I wasn’t picked. 

My disappointment must have shown 
because the rust-haired soldier said “At- 
tendez!” and ran his large flat hands 
over the pockets of his pants and jacket. 


Then he reached in and, extracting a 
treasure, handed me a narrow rectangle 
of folded green and white paper. 

The Americans jumped into their 
Jeeps without opening any doors and 
maneuvered slowly through the crowd 
before suddenly accelerating and throw- 
ing the chickens into a panic. As the en- 
gines roared we saw the soldiers turn 
and wave to us through a cloud of dust 
and feathers. 

My classmates stood around me. I 


felt the emotion of the moment and a 
lump struggled in my throat. The 
wrapper slipped off my gift, revealing a 
folded silver paper. I opened it with 
trembling hands. It contained a pink 
rubber strip that smelled funny. 
Friends Roger and Marie Louise bent 
over it. 

“What is it?” they asked. 

“Schwingomme,” Nani, my grand- 
mother answered. 

“What do I do with it?” I whispered. 

“Put it in your mouth but don’t eat it. 
I think.” 

“Schwingomme,” I said triumphant- 
ly, showing off the pink rectangle. It 
was wider than my mouth. 

“Fold it and put it in your mouth,” 
Nani whispered. 

Carefully I bent the gum and placed 
it in my mouth. 

“Now chew,” she instructed. 

I chewed and chewed as my friends 
watched me enviously. I also smiled. Fi- 
nally, when my jaws became so tired 
that I could hardly talk, I asked my 
grandmother if I could stop. 


“Yes, of course. Just roll the gum into 
a ball and tuck it in a clean corner of 
your hanky, so you'll have it for the rest 
of the week.” (On the second day, most 
of the bad flavor was gone. On the 
fourth day it became impossible to sep- 
arate the gum from the handkerchief, 
so I placed both in my sugar bank to 
show Papa at the end of the war.) 

To make sure the Americans wouldn’t 
miss our house, we carried the kitchen 
table into the courtyard under the lin- 
den tree. Mama brought out a table- 
cloth, a bottle of eau de vie (brandy), and 
a tray of thin glasses. We waited. 

Hours later, at dusk, we heard the 
sound of motors. Mama opened the bot- 
tle. The Jeeps zoomed through the vil- 
lage at full speed. They didn’t stop. The 
soldiers gave no indication they recog- 
nized the house where the “water of 
life” was waiting. 

“T guess they have a schedule,” Mama 
said sadly. 

“We'll just have to celebrate without 
them,” my grandmother said. She in- 
structed me to “go fetch the neighbors.” 

I ran across the street and climbed 
the stone steps to the post office. Mon- 
sieur Benoit buttoned his leather vest 
and, flattening his hair with saliva, 
said he was ready. His wife took the vil- 
lage phone off the hook. (It had rung 
once last month; it might ring again 
this month.) Politely I walked behind 
them. The mayor already had stepped 
over the narrow drainage ditch that 
separated our houses. 

Mama poured the clear liquid, re- 
leasing the aroma of ripe mirabelle 
plums, the pride of our orchard. We chil- 
dren had only a few drops. As we raised 
our glasses against the pale amethyst 
sky we said: “Vive les américains!” 

The mayor leaned his cane against 
the table, wiped his moustache with his 
sleeve, and yelled over our voices, “Vel- 
come Eek!” 

“Velcome Eek!” we echoed loudly so 
that the American general could hear 
us, wherever he was. x 


Claire Hsu Accomando was born in Switzer- 
land to a Chinese father and French mother 
and spent the World War II years in Vichy 
France. She now lives in Bonita, California, 
where she writes and teaches history 
through art. In June St. Martin's Press will 
publish her memoir of the war years, Love 
and Rutabaga, from which this story is ex- 
cerpted by permission. 
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When Christopher Columbus’s two surviving ships arrived back 
in Europe from the New World in March 1493, the Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea returned to lasting but troubled fame. But the 
mariners who had accompanied him across unknown seas and 
through storm and shipwreck remained virtually forgotten to his- 
tory. Here an artist-historian tells us who some of these sailors 
were and what their seafaring lives were like. 
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t was early March 1493, and the 

great voyage was nearly over. En 

route back to Spain from the far- 

off Indies, the storm-beaten Niña, 
flagship of Christopher Columbus, had 
put into Lisbon. Her consort, the origi- 
nal flagship Santa Maria—or what was 
left of her—lay shattered on a reef off 
the island of Hispaniola.* 

The Nifa’s sailors were at work, re- 
pairing and renewing their weathered 
ship, and anticipating a speedy return to 
Spain and their home port of Palos. They 
had little time to speculate on the fate of 
the Pinta, the sister caravel last seen one 
stormy night a month before in mid- 
ocean.** There was much to be done. A 
new set of sails must be laid out, cut, 
and sewn. Running rigging must be re- 
newed; standing rigging needed repair. 
Already shoreside carpenters were mea- 
suring and sawing aloft and on deck, 
while caulkers worked at sealing the 
leaky hull. Other sailors turned-to to 
clean and wash down the hold. Soon 
they would load sacks and barrels of 
stones from the banks of the River 
Tagus, to be packed as ballast in the 
now lightly laden vessel. 

Within a few days, news of Colum- 
bus’s epochal seven-month voyage and 
discovery of a sea route across the West- 
ern Ocean to the Indies and far Cathay 
would begin to reverberate across Por- 
tugal and Spain, and indeed be trum- 
peted throughout Europe. Greeted as a 
hero by all who heard of his enterprise, 
the admiral already basked in his 
celebrity. It was, at least for the mo- 
ment, everything for which the deter- 
mined explorer could hope. 


Columbus returned to Europe in 1493 to 
lasting but troubled fame for achieve- 
ments that still cast an imposing shadow 
today, five hundred years later. But what 
of the nearly ninety officers and sailors 
who accompanied him across unknown 
seas, enduring storm and shipwreck? Un- 
like Columbus, his mariners have passed 
the succeeding centuries in virtual obscu- 
rity. Who were these sailors and what 
were their lives like—both in port and 
during their odyssey of discovery? 
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Most of the men and boys who signed 
on for the Voyage of Discovery during the 
summer of 1492 came from Palos and 
the other seaside towns and villages of 
Andalusia in southern Spain. A few, how- 
ever, were Basques and Gallicians from 
the northern part of the country, and 
five—a Portuguese, a Venetian, a Cala- 
brian, and two Genoese—were foreigners. 
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The crewmen ranged in age and ex- 
perience from seasoned veterans of the 
sea accustomed to the rigors of ship- 
board life to youths no older than twelve 
years of age. They included skilled spe- 
cialists such as boatswains, carpenters, 
caulkers, coopers, gunners, pilots, stew- 
ards, and surgeons, as well as un- 
trained boys. 

Legend suggests that Columbus’s 
sailors were criminals and convicts, 


*On Christmas Eve 1492, as the flagship sailed along the coast of Hispaniola, Columbus, who had been on deck for several days, went below 
for a few hours of sleep. The night being fine and the sea calm, the officer of the watch also went below, and the watch on deck settled down to 
sleep—with the helmsman (disobeying the admiral’s standing orders) leaving the tiller in the hands of one of the ship’s boys. During the night, 
with the youth at the helm, the Santa Maria went aground on a coral bank, wedging in so firmly that all efforts to kedge her off proved fruit- 
less. Her seams eventually opened and she had to be abandoned. 
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dragooned for a desperate enterprise, 
but in fact only one man among them 
was a convicted murderer. He and two 
cohorts were pardoned on condition of 
volunteering to serve. The vast majori- 
ty of the sailors joined the expedition— 
after initial hesitation—for the adven- 
ture of the voyage and the hope of gain- 
ing riches in the far-off Indies. 


Strange and picturesque to the shore- 
folk he encountered, the seaman of 
Columbus's time lived apart in his own 
world of ships and seaports. He had 
been to distant lands and seen fasci- 
nating sights. He wore odd clothes and 
spoke a language that sounded pecu- 
liar and sometimes even incomprehen- 
sible. 

To landsmen unfamiliar with the fif- 
teenth-century sailor’s world, the bus- 
tling seaports he frequented must have 
seemed exciting and exotic places. In 
many harbors the waterfront itself was 


called the “lowere city” and sometimes 
was separated by a tall wooden palisade 
from the rest of the town—the “upper 
city”—where dwelt the merchants and 
well-to-do tradesmen. 

This lower city—with its population 
of fisherfolk, chandlers, peddlers, ship- 
wrights, rogues, slatterns, and drunks— 
was a place of noise and smells and 
mud. Packs of half-wild dogs roamed 
through the narrow, filthy alleys that 
led down to the ships. The air was filled 
with the raw stench of hides, fish, and 
sewage and the sounds of wine vendors, 
soap sellers, and other street peddlers 
crying their wares. Here, too, one might 
hear the chanted prayers of a black- 
robed priest—his pious petitions for the 
mariners laboring on the seas occasion- 
ally interrupted by songs and shouts 
emanating from nearby taverns. 

The waterfront itself was crowded with 
merchants, beggars, sailors, and itiner- 
ant laborers looking for odd jobs. Ships 
at the quayside loaded and discharged 
such cargoes as fish, salt, oil, grain, wine, 
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and hides. Windlasses cracked and 
groaned as gangs of chantey-singing 
sailors, clad only in wide-bottomed un- 
derdrawers, strained at the capstan 
bars. 

Some of the vessels anchored in the 
harbor or tied alongside the wharves 
might have hailed from such far-off 
places as Denmark and Egypt. Most 
were lateen-rigged caravels built in 
western Andalusia—familiar sights 
along the shores of Spain, Portugal, and 
throughout the Mediterranean. 

A large three-masted deep-sea ship 
loading horses through a side-port 
opening also might be seen on the wa- 
terfront, tied up alongside tiny coastal 
trading vessels manned by crews of two 
men each, or near a fishing boat newly 
arrived from Iceland and deeply laden 
with a cargo of dried codfish. Here also 
might be a ship-of-war, with banners 
fluttering from her fore and aft castles, 
taking aboard chests of arms and casks 
of salt-meat and wine. 


Columbus's flagship Santa Maria was a 
Gallician-built nao—a round-bellied, 
three-masted, square-rigged former mer- 
chantman of the type commonly seen in 
the Mediterranean. Heavy and un- 
wieldy, she measured about eighty-five 
feet long, had a beam of thirty feet, and 
displaced more than one hundred tons. 
Columbus called her “a dull sailor, and 
unfit for discovery.” During the voyage of 
discovery the Santa Maria shipped a 
crew of forty men and boys. 

The Niña and Pinta both were car- 
avels, small, lightly-built, broad-bowed 
vessels that had begun life as lateen- 
rigged ships with no square sails—a 
typical Mediterranean rig. Both ulti- 
mately were re-rigged as caravela re- 
dondas, with square sails on the fore 
and mainmasts, and lateen sails on 
their mizzens. The Niña had a fourth 
mast aft of the mizzen, called a bon- 
aventura mast, upon which was shipped 
a smaller lateen sail; it is possible that 
the Pinta did also. The Niña was about 
sixty-seven feet long, with a beam of 
twenty-one feet; tradition tells us that 
the Pinta was somewhat larger. The 
Niña carried a crew of twenty-four men 
and boys, and the Pinta shipped twen- 
ty-six crewmen. 

Atypical merchant ship of the era was 
described as a “grim and dark city, full of 
bad odors, filth, and uncomfortable living 


conditions.” At sea the vessel’s masts and 
hull creaked and groaned continually as, 
with her short keel and round bilges, she 
pitched and rolled heavily even in a mod- 
erate sea. Built with timber from the 
high Pyrenees, Columbus's ships were 
fastened with wooden pegs and hand- 
wrought iron spikes, and they leaked like 
weathered wash-tubs. 


The captain of a Spanish ship of the fif- 
teenth century was commander of the 
vessel and crew, but not necessarily a 
seaman. He might be a military officer 
of the crown, a member of a noble fami- 
ly, or, like Columbus, the holder of a 
Royal Commission that in Columbus's 
case declared him “Captain General” of 
the fleet as well as captain of the Santa 
Maria. 

Second to the captain in line of com- 
mand stood the master—the man who 
actually supervised the operation of the 
ship. He was an experienced seaman in 
overall charge of each day’s sailing, get- 
ting the vessel underway, stowing car- 
go, and anchoring. Sometimes the mas- 
ter also was the ship’s captain; occa- 
sionally he was its owner as well. 

Below the master was the first mate 
or pilot (piloto in Spanish), the naviga- 
tion officer responsible to the master for 
the operation of the ship and the work 
of the seamen. He was, ideally, an expe- 
rienced ship handler, wise in the ways 
of the weather, the tides, and the sea. 
The pilot brought aboard with him such 
navigational materials as charts, com- 
pass, sandglasses, astrolabe or quad- 
rant, and sounding leads. Both master 
and pilot received a rate of pay about 
twice that of the sailors. 

The Santa Maria, as flagship of Co- 
lumbus’s expedition, carried several addi- 
tional officials to fulfill special assign- 
ments. There was an interpreter to con- 
verse with the Asians the explorer ex- 
pected to meet; a secretary of the fleet to 
record the discovery of new lands that 
might be found and claimed; and two roy- 
al agents to note expenses and take 
charge of the Crown’s portion of any trea- 
sure recovered. There were also a comp- 
troller of the fleet and a silversmith. 

Also serving aboard the Santa Maria 
was the alguazil de la armada, or mar- 
shal of the fleet. Each of the two other 
vessels had a marshal of the ship. These 
men were responsible for maintaining 
discipline and administering punish- 


ment as required. 

A surgeon aboard each vessel served 
the medical needs of the crew, and a 
steward was responsible for the food 
stores, firewood, water, and wine. The 
steward saw to trimming and maintain- 
ing lamps and tending the fires over 
which hot meals were prepared. 

Equal in rank with the steward was 
the boatswain, who led the seamen in 
their daily tasks and who reported to 
the mate. The boatswain carried out the 
orders of the master and mate in the 
stowing of cargo; he continually in- 
spected masts, spars, rigging, and sails 
for wear and repair; and he had charge 
of all the ship’s cable and lines. He also 
was responsible for keeping the deck 
clean and shipshape; for maintaining 
the good condition of the ship’s boat; 
and for making sure that the galley fire 
was put out each night. 

Next below the steward and boat- 
swain were the ship’s petty officers, or 


oficiales—sailors who practiced special 
trades such as carpentry, caulking, or 
cooperage. The caulker, responsible for 
keeping the deck and hull watertight, 
had a store of rope yarn, oakum, tallow, 
oil, pitch, scupper nails, and lead 
sheets for stopping leaks. He also was 
in charge of the ship’s pumps. The coop- 
er had the important job of making up, 
caulking, and repairing the ship’s casks 
and barrels, buckets, tubs, hogsheads, 
and other such wooden containers—all 
vital for the storage of water, wine, and 
oil. 

Next in this shipboard hierarchy 
were the experienced seamen or mar- 
ineros, and finally, at the bottom, the 
apprentices and boys or grumetes. 
There were twenty-six watch-standing 
sailors aboard the Santa Maria, four- 
teen aboard the Nifia, and fifteen 
aboard the Pinta. 


Columbus was captain of the Santa 
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Maria as well as admiral of the fleet. 
The ship’s owner, Juan de la Cosa, 
sailed as master, with Peralonso Niño 
as his mate. Juan Sanchez was sur- 
geon, and Pedro de Terreros was 
Columbus's personal steward. Diego de 
Arana was marshal of the fleet, and Ro- 
drigo de Escobedo was secretary or es- 
crivano of the armada. Luis de Torres, a 
converted Jew, was the official inter- 
preter. He spoke Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
some Arabic. 

Thirty-year-old Vicente Yáñez Pin- 
zón was captain of the Niña, and Juan 
Niño was master. Sancho Ruiz de Gama 
served as pilot; Bartolomé Garcia was 
the boatswain; and Alonso de Moguer 
was surgeon. 

Martin Alonzo Pinzon—brother of Vi- 
cente—was captain of the Pinta, and 
his other brother Francisco Martin 
Pinzon sailed as master. Cristóbal Gar- 
cia Sarmiento was pilot, and Juan 
Quintero was boatswain. Garcia Fer- 
nández was steward, and a man named 
Diego was surgeon. 

Most of the ordinary seamen and ap- 
prentices whose names appeared on the 
rosters of Columbus’s ships were listed 
only by their first name and place of ori- 
gin. Among those assigned to the Santa 
Maria, for example, was a boy known to 
us only as Juan, who was listed as a ser- 
vant. Juan could have been a ship’s boy, 
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an apprentice seaman, or the personal 
servant of one of the officials aboard the 
ship. Probably coming from a village in 
Andalusia, he may have been recom- 
mended by a brother or cousin among 
the members of the crew. His parents 
could have been peasants who worked 
the stony coastal land, or possibly fish- 
erfolk. In any case, the social standing 
of Juan’s family would have been very 
near the bottom of medieval society. 


The average seafarer of Columbus’s 
time was illiterate, as were the great 
majority of people ashore. His life ex- 
pectancy was short due to his exposure 
to the perils of the sea, warfare, and wa- 
terfront life. Accustomed to coping with 
primitive conditions, he was tough and 
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THE “SANTA MARIA.” 


cynical, with not much respect for the 
law but a realistic fear of the strong arm 
of authority. 

Sailors are mentioned briefly here and 
there in the reminiscences of travelers of 
the medieval world—ship’s passengers, 
pilgrims, merchants, and clerics. They 
also appear in some of the works of au- 
thors and playwrights of the day. In his 
Canterbury Tales, fourteenth-century 
writer Geoffrey Chaucer described a 
“shipman” who was traveling to the 
shrine to make a votive offering, perhaps 
in obedience to a vow made in time of 
peril on the sea. The sailor’s rough and 
homely attire, his awkwardness on 
horseback, his weather-beaten complex- 
ion, and his seafaring speech made him a 
subject of jest to his fellow pilgrims. He 
nevertheless was a jovial and welcome 
companion for the travelers and “certain- 
ly he was a good felawe.” 

Medieval seamen also appeared in a 
morality play given by the Guild of 
Shipwrights for the pageant of Corpus 
Christi in London in the year 1415. Por- 
trayed as being distinctly different from 
shore folk, the sailors were distin- 
guished by the “quaint expressions of 
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their profession,” their rough and bois- 
terous humor, and their contempt for 
the soft and sheltered life of their shore- 
side cousins. 


Superstitious, as so many seafarers 
through the ages have been, the typical 
sailor of Columbus’s time deeply be- 
lieved in omens and portents of doom. 
He accepted the existence of gigantic 
sea monsters that lived far out in the 
depths of the unknown ocean. He 
looked with a child’s eyes upon odd 
things seen in far places and had a 
great faith in the miraculous. Anything 
that frightened him or seemed unex- 
plainable, he believed to be of supernat- 
ural origin. If a strange bird alighted 
upon his ship, he took it as an unfavor- 
able omen; and he feared the presence 
on board of a priest or woman as a sure 
way to raise up the devil. One medieval 
ocean traveler recalled that “during the 
night hours when the wind was high, 
the sailors would think they could hear 
sirens singing, wailing and jeering, like 
insolent men in their cups.” 

Columbus's sailors were as supersti- 
tious as any. They had been skeptical 
and uneasy about this voyage of explo- 
ration to the far Indies. There were old- 
timers among them who had sailed 
down the African coast to Guinea and 
out into the Western Ocean to the Ca- 
nary Islands and the Azores. They knew 
that the Portuguese had sailed far 
reaches of the Atlantic in quest of the 
mythical islands of Brazil, Antilla of the 
Seven Cities, and the fabled isles of St. 
Brendan, but without success. 

The same circumstances that made 
the sailor prone to superstition tended 
to make him more religious than 
his kinfolk ashore. His religious 
convictions conformed to a 
deeply devout though vio- 
lent and authoritarian pe- 
riod. The cruelty and amoral- 
ity of his time did not shake his 
belief in the existence of an aveng- 
ing deity or in the strict authority of 
the Holy Church. 


Although lacking in formal education, 
the able-bodied sailor of the fifteenth 
century was proficient at the peculiar 
skills of his trade through years of ap- 
prenticeship. He had to be able to steer 
at the tiller, splice line, caulk seams, 
make and mend sails, take accurate 


soundings, and be adept at small-boat 
handling. He was required, among his 
other duties, to work at loading and dis- 
charging the ship’s cargo and to make 
and take in sail in all weather. He had 
to be familiar with the process of weigh- 
ing and letting go the anchors and of se- 
curing them when brought aboard. He 
also had to be fairly skilled at rough car- 
pentry and to be practiced in the use of 
weapons and in gunnery, for he would 
be called upon to defend his ship in time 
of need. Hardy and strong, he was as 
agile as a monkey; when going aloft he 
often climbed hand-over-hand up the 
lines of the standing rigging. 

The sailors of Columbus proved as tal- 
ented as any in the skills of the marinero. 
Before the expedition departed from the 
Canary Islands on its outbound voyage, 
Columbus decided to convert the Niña 
from a lateen to a square rig. With no 
shipyards or skilled artisans available, 
Captain Pinzón chose a gang from among 
the ship’s own crew to do the job, which 
included cutting and sewing new sails for 
the fore and main yards. The work began 
on August 26, and the Niña was ready to 
sail just three days later. It is a tribute to 
Columbus’ sailors that the only com- 
plaint voiced by the admiral about 


poor workmanship concerned the ship- 
wrights of Palos, whose faulty caulking 
caused the Niña and Pinta to leak badly. 


The clothing of Columbus’s sailors was 
simple and their possessions few. Typi- 
cal garb consisted of wide-bottomed 
knee-length breeches; a loose-fitting 
hooded blouse of coarse linen or old sail 
cloth; and, perhaps, a sleeveless vest- 
like overgarment slit at the sides and 
tied with laces. Although the sailor 
sometimes wore stockings and shoes, in 
milder climes he usually went barefoot. 
Most seamen wore red woolen stocking 
caps of the type made in Toledo. Colum- 
bus gave several of these caps as gifts to 
the natives he encountered in the New 
World. 

The Spanish seaman’s foul-weather 
garment has been described as a brown 
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cloth robe or overcoat called papahigo 
or “storm sail” in sailors’ slang, that re- 
sembled the habit of the Franciscan 
friars. This, the sea gown worn by mar- 
iners all over western Europe, was the 
distinctive garment that identified 
them as seafarers. Chaucer’s shipman 
of the Canterbury Tales, for example, 
wore “a gown of falding (a coarse cloth) 
to the knee.” This, plus the pilgrim’s 
habit of wearing his sailors’ knife hung 
from a thong slung over his shoulder, 
marked him as a seaman in the eyes of 
his fellow travelers. 

The sailor tightened his sea gown at 
the waist with a belt or perhaps a bit of 
ships’ hempen line; when working on 
deck he often knotted the front or 
tucked it through his waist belt to keep 
it out of the way. 

Ships’ officers wore cloaks, jackets, or 
doublets of cloth or dressed leather that 
laced down the front; hose and a variety 
of styles of hats or caps, all in brighter 
colors than the rough simple clothing of 
the sailors. At his belt, the ship’s officer 
wore a dagger rather than a sailor’s 


sheath knife. At sea the officers some- 
times reverted, in part at least, to more 
common sailors’ garb. Columbus is re- 
ported habitually to have worn a brown 
sea gown, which was mistaken by some 
observers as being the hooded brown 
habit of a Franciscan monk. It is inter- 
esting that a man so vain of his rank 
and titles would choose to wear a gar- 
ment so rough and uncouth in medieval 
eyes. 


Sleeping and sanitary accommodations 
aboard Columbus's ships were primi- 
tive. The captain and sailing master 
probably had small cabins, each barely 
large enough to contain a narrow wood- 
en bunk. Other officers slept on mat- 
tresses under the quarterdeck, forward 
of the helmsman. When not in use, the 
mattresses were rolled up in grass 
sacks and lashed along the bulwarks. 
The ordinary sailors generally had to 


sleep in the open on the cambered deck, 
where hatch covers offered the only flat 
surfaces and coils of line served as pil- 
lows—or if more fortunate, to huddle 
under the shelter of the forecastle. On 
many vessels of that time the sailors 
were forbidden to sleep in the protection 
of the ship’s hold, even during stormy 
weather, as it would take too long to 
roust them out in an emergency. In the 
Santa Maria, with her large crew, this 
rule may not have been enforced. 

To relieve a call of nature the sailor 
had to swing up over the bulwarks and 
hang in the rigging over the ship’s lee 
side, “making reverence to the sun,” as 
the saying was, and hope that he would 
not be swept away by a visiting wave. 
The lower rigging had to be washed 
down each day as a consequence of this 
necessity. 

When the ship was becalmed, the 
men might bathe themselves on deck, 
scooping up sea water in buckets; the 
more adventurous might, in calm 
weather, even go over the side if there 
were no sharks about. Most sailors 
wore whiskers or a full beard, because 
the average man of that day shaved 
only once a week if he shaved at all. 


The staples of the Spanish sailor’s diet 
were hard biscuit; bacon; salt meat and 
fish; chick peas and beans; garlic and 
olive oil; rice and raisins. No cook was 
carried to prepare the sailors’ meals; 
this duty probably fell to one of the 
ships’ boys. The officers ate aft, their 
food prepared by the captain’s servant. 

Hot meals, when they were available, 
always were soups or stews prepared 
with salt meat or fish, broken ship’s bis- 
cuit, rice, and whatever spices were 
available, with rare additions of onions 
or potatoes. One such stew, called lob- 
scouse, was eaten by seafaring men un- 
til the end of the age of sail. On Fridays, 
if the weather held, the sailors’ hot meal 
was bean soup seasoned with garlic and 
peppers. 

Columbus described his idea of the 
stores to be carried on a voyage of dis- 
covery thus: good biscuit seasoned and 
not old, flour salted at the time of 
milling, wine, salt meat, oil, vinegar, 
cheese, chick peas, lentils, beans, salt 
fish, honey, rice, almonds, and raisins. 
The salted flour could be mixed with wa- 
ter or wine, made into cakes of unleav- 
ened bread, and baked in the ashes at 
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the bottom of the open iron firebox in 
which the hot meals were prepared. 
This primitive stove, called a fogón, was 
brought up from below in fair weather 
and set on deck near the lee rail. The fire 
was kindled upon a bed of earth or sand 
that covered the bottom of the firebox. 
Supplies of firewood were stowed in ev- 
ery available corner of the ship. 

When conditions permitted, a hot 
meal was prepared before noon so that 
the watch below could eat before turn- 
ing to and the watch on deck could dine 
after being relieved. Gathering around 
the smoking firebox, the hungry sailors 
extended their bowls for stew or soup 
and then found a place on the crowded, 
cluttered deck or on the hatch. Sprawl- 
ing or kneeling or sitting as conditions 
allowed, and with a knife their only 
utensil, they ate “from their lap” in the 
fashion of the poor folk in the Middle 
Ages. As one observer noted, they “pull 
out their knives of different shapes 
made to kill hogs or skin lambs or for 
cutting bags, and then grab in their 
hands the poor bones and peel them 
clean of their sinews and meat as if all 
their lives they had practiced anatomy 
in Guadelupe or Valencia. In a prayer, 
they leave them clean as ivory.” 

It did not take many days at sea for 
the food supplies to become wormy and 
rancid in the damp shipboard environ- 
ment. And the casks of fresh water soon 
became foul and stinking—though 
when laced with wine the brackish liq- 
uid became at least barely palatable. 
Sometimes sailors carried their ration 
below decks to eat in the dark—to avoid 
seeing the maggots that infested it. 

To supplement their diets, the sailors 
caught fish as often as possible. On 
Columbus’s outward voyage, when sup- 
plies were still relatively plentiful and 
fresh, such catches were a luxury. Dur- 
ing the return, however, they became a 
dire necessity. The admiral recorded in 
his Diario on January 25—more than 
three weeks before reaching the 
Azores—that the crew of the Niña had 
“killed a porpoise and a tremendous 
shark ... [they] had quite some need of 
it because they were carrying nothing 
to eat except bread and wine and yams 
from the Indies.” 


Mariners marked the passage of time at 
sea with the turning of a sandglass, 
which was done by an apprentice sea- 


man. As the sand ran out at the end of 
each half-hour, the helmsman rang a 
bell to remind the apprentice to turn 
the glass. This was the origin of the 
ship’s-bell time used to this day. 

With each turning of the glass during 
the night watch, the grumete called out 
to the lookout in the masthead “Ah! de 
proa! Alerta, buena guardia!” to which 
the lookout called back “Buena guard- 
ia!” to prove he was awake—a proce- 
dure still followed aboard some mer- 
chant ships in recent times. 


Ceremony and formality accompanied 
the passage of each watch at sea. Just 
before sundown and before the first night 
watch, the crew was called to evening 


prayers. An apprentice carried the bin- 
nacle lamp aft along the deck, singing 
“Amen and God give us a good night and 
a good sailing. May the ship make a good 
passage, captain and master and good 
company.” Then the apprentices led the 
sailors in prayer, chanting the Pater Nos- 
ter, the Ave Maria, and the Credo, after 
which all hands sang the Salve Regina. 
For the sailors these chanted rituals of 
the church were comforting and expect- 
ed, their only link to their distant home- 
land. 

The night watches also had their mo- 
ments of formal spoken reverence, as de- 
scribed by Felix Fabri, a traveler of 
1480: “When the wind is quite fair and 
not too strong all is still save only he 
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who watches the compass and he who 
holds the handle on the tiller, for these, 
by way of returning thanks for a voyage 
and good luck, continually greet the 
breeze, praise God, the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints, on answering the other, 
and they are never silent so long as the 
wind is fair. Anyone on board who hears 
this chant of theirs would fall asleep.” 

At daybreak the youngest boy of the 
watch sang or chanted a prayer that in- 
voked a blessing of the True Cross, the 
Holy Trinity, and the true God, keeper 
of the immortal soul, concluding: 

Blessed be the light of day 

And he who sends the night away. 
Then the boy recited the Pater Noster 
and the Ave Maria and added a plea to 
God for a good voyage and the hope that 
he would grant good days to the officers 
of the after guard and to the sailors for- 
ward. 


The sailors and apprentices were di- 
vided into two watches, each group al- 
ternating at watch-standing duties of 
four hours each. If he was not already 
on watch, the sailor’s day began at sev- 
en in the morning when the deck boy 
sang out “Al quarto!” (on deck) and the 
men of the morning watch crawled out 
from whatever sheltering spot they had 
found to sleep away their few hours of 
rest. No one needed time to dress, for 
all hands slept in their clothes. One 
sailor went aft to relieve the helms- 
man, who steered from his position un- 
der the quarterdeck in an enclosed, 
gloomy little space cut off from the rest 
of the ship. He handled the heavy tiller 
below decks, without any view of the 
sea or the sails; his orders were shout- 
ed down to him through a small hatch 
by the mate standing on the quarter- 
deck above. Before him, secured to the 
mizzenmast, was the binnacle, a box 
containing the compass and its lantern. 

In maintaining his assigned compass 
course the helmsman was aided by the 
feel of the ship under his feet and the 
orders of the mate from above. Steering 
was a rough job. When a heavy sea 
slammed against the rudder, the swing- 
ing tiller might knock the helmsman off 
his feet. To minimize this, a relieving 
tackle, which could be adjusted to allow 
for the set of the sea, was rigged to the 
tiller. Not every sailor was a skilled 
helmsman. Columbus noted in his jour- 
nal that his sailors sometimes steered 


badly, carelessly allowing the Santa 
Maria to run as much as several points 
off the ordered course. 

The first duty of the men of the morn- 
ing watch was to man the wooden 
pumps that stood just forward of mid- 
ships on the main deck, to remove the 
water that had accumulated in the 
bilges during the night. The bilge water 
came up “foaming like hell and stinking 
like the devil.” Seamen believed, how- 
ever, that if the bilges stank they would 
enjoy a lucky voyage; the stale water 
sloshing about in the bottom of the hold 
ensured that the beams and planks 
would remain swollen tight and that 
the crew would not be laboring forever 
at the pumps. 

The men then scrubbed the deck 
with buckets of sea water and stiff-bris- 
tled brooms. In hot, dry climates this 
scrubbing and sloshing of water over 
the decks was repeated several times a 
day to keep the planking from drying 
out and shrinking in the hot sun. With 
their buckets, the men then washed 
down the lower rigging, deadeyes, and 
main shrouds where they had been 
soiled by men relieving themselves over 
the side during the night. 

Those on the morning watch were 
responsible for taking up the slack in 
the running gear so that all the lines 
were taut. The sailors also regularly 
tarred all of the standing rigging, stays, 
and shrouds. The deck boys were put to 
making up spun yarn and chafing gear 
out of old lines and making oakum from 
old rope yarns for the caulker’s use. 

When sail was to be taken in, the main 
yard was quickly lowered to the deck and 
the sailors gathered the canvas and se- 
cured it to the yard with lashings, after 
which all hands manned the topping lifts 
and hauled the yard and its furled sail 
back up to the masthead. In good weath- 
er there was no need to raise and lower 
the heavy yard because sailors could 
climb the rigging and straddle the yard 
while gathering up the sail. 

When rain was expected and the 
wind permitted, the sailors manned the 
mainsail clew lines and raised a corner 
of the sail to form a belly in the canvas 
with which to catch some of the pre- 
cious rainwater, which then would be 
drained into buckets and casks. 


During a storm at sea, life was a night- 
marish struggle, with the sailors fight- 


ing to take in sails and all hands labor- 
ing constantly at the crude hand pumps 
or (when as often happened,the pumps 
broke down) forming bucket brigades to 
bail the ship out by hand. Steering with 
the heavy wooden tiller in bad weather 
was a brutal wrestling match that left 
the helmsman exhausted and covered 
with bumps and bruises. 

In storm and howling winds many 
among the crew were both sick and ter- 
rified, and the sailors were not reluc- 
tant to pray to God and call upon the 
saints for mercy. During Columbus’s 
homeward voyage, when the Niña 
fought to survive a February storm off 
the Azores, the admiral himself “or- 
dered that lots should be drawn for a 
pilgrimage to Santa Maria de Guad- 
alupe and to take a five-pound wax can- 
dle [and] for another pilgrim to go to 
spend a night at vigil in Santa Clara de 
Moguer and to have a Mass said... . 
After this the admiral and all the men 
made a vow that, as soon as they 
reached the first land, all would go in 
their shirtsleeves in procession to pray 
in a church dedicated to Our Lady.” 

During such miserable times there 
were no hot meals and little sleep. At the 
end of his watch the sailor, soaked to the 
skin, rolled himself in his rough gown 
and napped, perhaps curled up in a sod- 
den coil of mooring line among the rats 
and roaches under the forecastle, until 
the boatswain’s whistle rousted him out 
for another emergency. After the storm 
passed, the mariners often discovered to 
their further dismay that the sea stores 
had suffered storm damage or that wine 
or water casks had been stove in, requir- 
ing that both food and drink thereafter be 
severely rationed. 


During most of his time at sea, the 
sailor had precious little leisure time 
that was not spent in trying to sleep or 
tending to necessary personal chores. 
When in port or at anchor, however, or 
in gentler hemispheres where emer- 
gencies were infrequent, the seamen 
found time for entertainment. Story- 
telling was a universal pastime among 
mariners and included tall tales of ad- 
ventures past and hardships endured, 
of feats of gluttony and drinking bouts 
ashore, and of romances in different 
ports. The board game of checkers 
(damas in Spanish) was widely played, 
and men off watch squandered many a 
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hard-earned coin gambling with dice 
under the forecastle head. 

Singing was another popular recre- 
ation for sailors far from home. We are 
told that after sighting the islands of 
the New World, the crew of the Pinta 
sang and danced around the mainmast 
to the accompaniment of pipes and a 
tambourine. Shipmates also passed 
their free hours at sea fishing with 


hand line and harpoon; gathering flying 
fish that landed on deck; and spotting 
and identifying types of birds that ap- 
proached the ships. 

Yet another leisure-hour activity was 
described by a seafaring pilgrim in 
1401: “Among all the occupations of sea- 
farers there is one which, though loath- 
some, is yet very common, daily and 
necessary. I mean the hunting and 


catching of lice and vermin. Unless a 
man spends several hours in this work 
when he is on pilgrimage, he will have 
but unquiet slumbers.” 


Although there always have been men 
who loved the sea in spite of all of its 
hardships and dangers, there was one 
feature of the fifteenth-century sailor’s 
calling that probably attracted him 
more than anything else—the lure of 
money. The peasant farmer seldom saw 
hard cash in his life. What his family 
could not grow, weave, or craft itself 
must be obtained through barter. To a 
youth growing up in such a world the 
idea of regular wages was most attrac- 
tive. The sailor was paid in cash for his 
time and labor. 

A sailor’s monthly wage of eight hun- 
dred maravedis—enough to buy two fat 
pigs—was about the same as that 
earned by the manservant to a noble- 
man. A ship’s master earned more than 
double that amount—the price of a cow. 
For those who sailed with Columbus, 
the enterprise held both the distant 
promise of a fortune to be discovered in 
the Indies and also a stipulated month- 
ly salary to be earned in hard money 
paid from the Royal treasury. 

Despite all they had experienced and 
endured, the crews of the Niña and Pin- 
ta who returned to Palos in March 1493 
were in remarkably good shape. None 
had been lost due to disease or acci- 
dents at sea.* Before setting out in Au- 
gust 1492 they had received four 
months’ pay in advance. Now, as they 
prepared to drop anchor, the seamen 
could look forward to collecting the bal- 
ance owed them and to telling all who 
would listen of the strange sights they 
had seen. Although history would focus 
its gaze on the man who commanded 
the expedition, the seamen whose 
labors brought the two surviving ships 
back to their home port could bask, at 
least for a time, in his reflected glory. x 


Sometime merchant seaman, treasure diver, 
and author and illustrator, Peter F. Cope- 
land has made a lifelong study of the work- 
ing life and social history of sailors through 
the ages. 
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Columbus found the fort in ashes and the men dead at the hands of local Taino tribesmen—th: 


destroy the good relations that Columbus had established with the natives. 
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e Navidad garrison having allowed greed and lust to 
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as American minister to France. 

During his five-year mission to 
France, Jefferson won limited econom- 
ic concessions from the French govern- 
ment, steeped himself deeply in French 
culture, and witnessed the opening 
scenes of the French Revolution. The 
vast extremes of wealth and poverty he 
encountered on his European travels 
during the twilight years of the Old 
Regime strengthened his commitment 
to republicanism in America. And his 
failure to negotiate new commercial 
treaties with any European country 
other than Prussia convinced him that 
the United States needed a stronger 
central government to achieve its ob- 
jectives in foreign policy. 

From his vantage point in Paris he 
followed with lively interest the de- 
bates over ratification of the U.S. fed- 
eral Constitution, and though he gen- 
erally approved of this revolutionary 
change in the structure of American 
government, he was deeply concerned 
by the failure of the framers to limit 
the number of terms a president could 
serve and to include a bill of rights. He 
brought these concerns to the atten- 
tion of his close friend and political 
ally, James Madison, the father of the 
Constitution, and together with Madi- 
son was instrumental in persuading 
other Federalists to agree to the adop- 
tion of the Bill of Rights. 


Returning to America in 1789, Jeffer- 
son looked forward to a sojourn at 
Monticello, after which he planned to 
return to Europe. But his diplomatic 
experience in France made him the ob- 
vious choice to serve as George Wash- 
ington’s first secretary of state, a post 
he assumed in 1790. 

In terms of foreign affairs, Jefferson 
sought unsuccessfully to promote clos- 
er commercial relations with France to 
lessen continuing American economic 
dependence on Britain. He did suc- 
ceed, however, in laying the ground- 
work for the settlement of long-stand- 
ing disputes with Spain over the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River and the 
southern boundary, and in helping to 
keep the nation neutral during the 
first war of the French Revolution. 

The central theme of Jefferson’s 
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tenure at the State Department was 
his epic conflict with Secretary of the 
Treasury Alexander Hamilton to de- 
termine the future direction of the 
young American republic. In Hamil- 
ton’s aggressive advocacy of funding 
and assuming the national debt, pro- 
moting manufactures, loosely inter- 
preting the Constitution, and exalting 
the national government over the 
states, Jefferson discerned nothing 
less than a Federalist plot to destroy 
the American republic by transforming 
the government into a limited monar- 
chy along British lines, undermining 
agrarian dominance in American soci- 
ety, and accentuating American de- 
pendence on Britain. 

In order to thwart this alleged de- 
sign, Jefferson and Madison founded 
the Republican Party and tried to per- 
suade President Washington to dis- 
miss Hamilton and modify his poli- 
cies. But Washington rejected Repub- 
lican charges against Hamilton, and 
Jefferson left office at the end of 1793, 
content to abandon the struggle 
against Hamiltonianism to a younger 
generation of leaders. Once again, he 
determined to retire forever from pub- 
lic life. 


Jefferson’s heartfelt desire to enjoy the 
delights of Monticello conflicted with 
Republican wishes that he run for the 
presidency against his old friend John 
Adams when Washington announced 
his intention in 1796 to retire after two 
terms. Jefferson received sixty-eight 
electoral votes, three short of Adams’s 
seventy-one; as the candidate with the 
second highest number of electoral 
votes, he became vice president under 
the existing presidential election sys- 
tem. 

At first he welcomed the result, see- 
ing in Adams a representative of the 
moderate wing of Federalism who 
would curb the worst excesses of the 
Hamiltonian system. But this hope 
proved to be misplaced, as the Adams 
administration became involved in a 
quasi-war with France and Federalists 
in Congress passed the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts in an obvious effort to elimi- 
nate political opposition through fines, 
prosecutions, and deportations. 


Power seemed about to triumph 
over liberty. In this extremity, Jeffer- 
son drafted in 1798 the celebrated 
Kentucky Resolutions, which upheld 
the doctrine of states’ rights and invit- 
ed the states to reject any act of 
Congress not specifically authorized by 
the Constitution. 

Convinced that Federalist extrem- 
ism threatened to subvert the Ameri- 
can experiment in republicanism, Jef- 
ferson ran for president in 1800 on a 
platform stressing limited govern- 
ment, strict construction of the Consti- 
tution, and states’ rights as the means 
of preserving republican liberty. Aided 
by a strong Republican party organi- 
zation and a fatal schism between 
Adams and Hamiltonian Federalists, 
Jefferson triumphed over Adams by 
seventy-three electoral votes to sixty- 
five. 

At first his election was clouded by 
the fact that he received the same 
number of electoral votes as his run- 
ning mate, the unscrupulous New 
Yorker Aaron Burr, which meant that 
the outcome had to be decided by the 
House of Representatives. There, on 
the thirty-sixth ballot, Jefferson won 
a majority of states after a strategic 
minority of Federalists decided that 
he was a lesser evil than Burr. In his 
old age Jefferson looked back on this 
election as the “revolution of 1800”— 
by which he meant that it marked a 
reaction against a decade of Federal- 
ist centralization and a re-emphasis 
on the creative energies of the Ameri- 
can people as the key factor in deter- 
mining the shape of the nation’s fu- 
ture. 


Jefferson’s first administration was a 
triumph for the Republican Party and 
republican principles. Jefferson began 
with an innovation that most of his 
successors in office would follow. Re- 
jecting the precedent set by Washing- 
ton and Adams—who viewed them- 
selves in effect as elective patriot kings 
and sought to govern above political 
parties and through their Cabinet 
ministers—Jefferson became the first 
president to combine the constitution- 
al prerogatives of the office with his in- 
formal powers as a Republican party 
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leader. In choosing to govern through 
the Republican party rather than 
above it, he tried to achieve a goal that 
reveals one of the starkest differences 
between his political world and the one 
we live in today. For Jefferson wished 
to do nothing less than attract the 
great mass of Federalists into the 
ranks of the Republican party in order 
to eliminate institutionalized conflict 
between contending political parties in 
the United States. 

The third president failed to achieve 
this goal, which would have realized 
the classical republican vision of unit- 
ing all men of good will in a common 
pursuit of the public interest. Begin- 
ning with Andrew Jackson, his suc- 
cessors in office followed the now-fa- 
miliar pattern of combining the roles 
of president and party leader within 
the framework of the two-party sys- 
tem. 

During his first administration, Jef- 
ferson emphasized republican econo- 
my and simplicity. Symbolically, he set 
the tone by walking to his own inau- 
gural without the usual impressive 
presidential escort, abandoning the 
supposedly monarchical practice of ad- 
dressing Congress in person, and 
maintaining an air of informality at 
the White House. Substantively, he 
lowered taxes, reduced spending, de- 
creased the Army and the Navy, con- 
centrated on paying off the national 
debt, and generally reversed the flow 
of power from the states to the federal 
government that had been one of the 
defining features of the Federalist 
agenda. 

Jefferson’s most important accom- 
plishment as president was the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory from 
Napoleon Bonaparte in 1803. In addi- 
tion to almost doubling the size of the 
national domain, the acquisition of 
this immense territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi River convinced Jefferson that 
his vision of American republicanism 
would endure for generations to come. 
By seemingly guaranteeing that the 
United States would remain an agrar- 
ian society indefinitely, the Louisiana 
Purchase persuaded Jefferson that ter- 
ritorial expansion would stave off the 
corruption over time that history thus 
far had shown to be the fate of all re- 
publics. 

Jefferson’s landslide victory in the 


election of 1804 was the ironic prelude 
to a second administration fraught 
with troubles. The Republican Party 
broke into warring factions over the 
succession after Jefferson announced 
that he would follow Washington’s 
wise example and retire after his sec- 
ond term. 

But first he had to survive an in- 
tractable diplomatic dispute with 
France and Spain over the boundaries 
of the Louisiana Purchase. He also had 
to cope with an effort by Aaron Burr to 
detach the West from the Union and 
launch an invasion of Mexico. But the 
most serious problems he had to face 
were the repeated violations of Ameri- 
can neutrality rights by Britain and 
France as these two giants resumed 
their struggle for mastery in Europe. 

Concerned that a resort to arms 
would entail the creation of a standing 
army and an expanded national debt, 
both of which he viewed as serious 
dangers to republicanism, Jefferson in- 
stead chose an extreme form of eco- 
nomic coercion to vindicate the na- 
tion’s neutrality rights. He adopted an 
embargo on all trade between the 
United States and the belligerents, 
and enforced it with coercive measures 
of such severity that he would have 
been the first to cry tyranny had these 
measures been employed by Federal- 
ists. But the strategy failed, and by the 
time Jefferson finally retired from pub- 
lic life in 1809, the seeds had been 
sown for the War of 1812. 


Jefferson’s concern for the future of 
American republicanism remained 
undimmed during the seventeen years 
of welcome retirement he spent at 
Monticello. Following his lifelong com- 
mitment to the advancement of knowl- 
edge, Jefferson during his final decade 
designed and was instrumental in 
overseeing construction and establish- 
ment of the University of Virginia, one 
of the three life accomplishments for 
which he chose to be remembered on 
the grave marker he himself designed 
(the other two being his authorship of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
of the Virginia Statute of Religious 
Freedom). 

In the aftermath of the War of 1812, 
he was deeply troubled by incipient 
signs of accelerated urbanization, com- 
mercialization, and industrialization 


in the North, because he feared that 
they would undermine civic virtue by 
making farmers and laborers unduly 
dependent on a small group of bank- 
ers, merchants, and businessmen. 

He was even more alarmed by the 
controversy between the North and 
the South over the admission of Mis- 
souri as a slave state because he right- 
ly feared that the Union would not en- 
dure if it split along sectional lines 
over the slavery question. 

But in the end hope triumphed over 
fear. In the final letter we have from 
his pen, written only ten days before 
his death on July 4, 1826, Jefferson re- 
gretfully declined an invitation from 
the mayor of Washington, D.C. to at- 
tend a celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence but expressed his confidence 
that this noble document would “be to 
the world, what I believe it will be, (to 
some parts sooner, to others later, but 
finally to all,) the signal of arousing 
men to burst the chains under which 
monkish ignorance and superstition 
had persuaded them to bind them- 
selves, and to assume the blessings 
and security of self-government.” 


Since the time that has become known 
as the Jeffersonian era America has 
undergone a dramatic transformation 
from the agrarian order he cherished 
to a mammoth urban, industrial nation. 
The multiracial society he thought im- 
possible has come to pass—with all 
the trials and travails he would have 
expected. The United States has be- 
come a world power, and the federal 
government and the national debt 
have grown beyond his wildest imag- 
inings. 

The Jeffersonian world is gone, but 
the basic values he championed—lib- 
erty, equality, inalienable rights, and 
self-government—have remained at 
the heart of the American experience 
from his time to ours. The application 
of these fundamental values to rapidly 
changing conditions is a challenge we 
still face today. x 


Eugene R. Sheridan is a member of the 
Princeton University Department of Histo- 
ry and Senior Associate Editor of the Pa- 
pers of Thomas Jefferson. He has written 
books and articles on a number of subjects 
in early American history. 
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KHE SANH Continued from page 49 


see one that frightened his general. 


During the opening hours of the great 
Tet Offensive, the Khe Sanh combat 
base remained relatively quiet—possi- 
bly because of the January 30 B-52 at- 
tack on the suspected field headquar- 
ters in Laos. But on February 4 the 
North Vietnamese hit Khe Sanh with a 
vengeance. 

“The base was covered by a heavy 
fog,” Sergeant David Millwood recalls. 
“We couldn’t see five feet in front of our 
positions. I was on duty in the Com- 
mand Post when our electronic sensors 
began to go crazy.* They were picking 
up a lot of enemy movement. Around 1 
A.M. the sensors indicated that the 
heaviest enemy infiltration was in the 
general vicinity of 881 South.” 

Later that night, the sensors began to 
buzz again. “Everything pointed to a 
massive build-up to the west and south 
of 881 South,” Millwood says. “Our fire 
control people were working their tails 
off trying to figure out how fast the av- 
erage North Vietnamese soldier could 
march in the dark and foggy terrain. 
Since we didn’t know that, we had no 
idea how long it would take them to 
form into assault teams. Finally our fire 
control team put together a five-hun- 
dred-by-three-hundred-meter target box 
where most of the movement seemed to 
be taking place. As soon as we had this, 
every gun in range opened fire.” 

Within the next hour, more than five 
hundred artillery rounds pulverized 
the area. 

“Our listening posts weren't picking 
up anything but the sound of exploding 
rounds,” Millwood recalls. “We weren't 
hearing any secondary explosions or 
cries of pain. But we still thought we 
broke up a major troop concentration.” 

When the shelling stopped, everyone 
in the operations center kept a nervous 
eye on his watch. The usual time for an 
enemy attack was between one and 
three in the morning. When three 
o’clock came and went, the defenders 
breathed a collective sigh of relief. 

But five minutes later, hundreds of 


*The Americans had dropped hundreds of 
remote electronic sensors in the jungles 
around Khe Sanh, enabling them to detect 
the sounds and movements of passing enemy 
troops. 


enemy guns and rocket launchers 
opened fire around Khe Sanh, sending 
rounds slamming into the combat base. 
And suddenly the radios in the opera- 
tions center came alive with desperate 
calls for help. Hill 861 Alpha, a recent- 
ly established outpost, was under 
heavy attack. 

One hour later, NVA sappers suc- 
ceeded in breaching the outer perime- 
ter wire of Hill 861 Alpha and ran 
screaming into the Marine positions. “I 
was in my command post when they hit 
us,” recalls Captain Earle Breeding. 
“Every one of my platoons was report- 
ing the same thing at the same time. 
No one told me which part of the wire 
the NVA were coming through, so I as- 
sumed we were being hit from all 
around the clock. I ordered everyone in 
the company to put on their protective 
masks and throw CS grenades.* Then 
I got on the radio and called for ar- 
tillery support.” 

By 5 A.M., the NVA had overrun 
three-quarters of the hill. In response, 
the guns at the combat base, as well as 
the mortars on Hill 881 South, fired 
more than two thousand rounds on and 
around the beleagured outpost. 

“Finally, our supporting fire slowed 
them down,” says Breeding. “I decided 
the time had come to kick them off the 
hill before they could consolidate what 
they had taken. I organized our coun- 
terattack, and we went after them. My 
men were mad—real mad. For about 
forty-five minutes we fought hand-to- 
hand. When it was over, we counted 
over one hundred dead enemy soldiers 
inside our perimeter. We won, but it 
was real close.” 

And it was a costly battle. Breeding’s 
hilltop suffered forty-two casualties 
that night. 


On February 7 the NVA hit hard again. 
Spearheaded by nearly a dozen Soviet- 
made PT-76 amphibious tanks—their 
first appearance in South Vietnam—at- 
tackers force penetrated the defenses 
at Lang Vei. Despite strikes by U.S. air- 
craft and artillery fire from Khe Sanh, 
the NVA overran the camp. Colonel 
Lownds, convinced that sending in a 
relief force by helicopter would be sui- 


*CS is an extremely potent form of tear gas. 


cidal, had to leave the camp to its fate. 
Fewer than one hundred of Lang Vei’s 
five hundred defenders straggled into 
Khe Sanh the following day. 


Due to the massive American fire sup- 
port, the NVA were able to launch only 
one major ground attack against the 
combat base itself during the eleven- 
week siege. “In the early evening of 
February 29, our sensors began to pick 
up a large enemy build-up a few hun- 
dred meters in front of the portion of the 
perimeter that was held by the ARVN 
Ranger battalion,” recalls Millwood. 
“Thanks to the sensors, we were able to 
divert two B-52 strikes from other tar- 
gets to hit the assembly areas. This also 
gave us time to direct our artillery on 
the probable avenues of approach.” 

Once again the NVA felt the crush- 
ing weight of American firepower. The 
enemy had apparently planned to hit 
the base in regimental strength, but af- 
ter being worked over by the B-52s and 
the artillery they could only manage to 
assemble a battalion. By this time they 
had developed a healthy respect for the 
American Marines and chose to hit the 
perimeter held by the South Viet- 
namese troops. But the ARVN rangers 
also were a pretty tough bunch. Not 
one NVA soldier got close to the outer 
wire barrier. 


By the first week of March, “Khe Sanh 
looked like a big hobo jungle,” recalls 
Jennings. “There were empty C-rations 
cans, and pieces of flak jackets; and the 
stench was terrible. But the one thing 
I'll never forget was the rats! They 
were everywhere. When there was a 
shelling you could hear squealing and 
running around behind the sandbags. 
One night I was in our squad bunker 
trying to sleep when the NVA began 
shelling the base. I was so tired I could 
have slept through it if this big rat 
hadn’t run right across my face! That 
scared me to death. I believe that more 
Marines at Khe Sanh were afraid of the 
rats than of the North Vietnamese.” 


Finally, around the first week in March 
General Westmoreland began receiving 
hard intelligence that the enemy was 
pulling its forces away from Khe Sanh. 
On March 10, he told President John- 
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son that from all indications the enemy 
around the base had dropped by at 
least eight thousand men, and that the 
battle was nearing its end. At last the 
Tet offensive had run its course, and 
the North Vietnamese apparently no 
longer could justify continuing to at- 
tack Khe Sanh at tremendous losses. 
On April 1, the Army’s 1st Cavalry 
Division launched “Operation Pega- 
sus,” the helicopter-borne offensive 
that would re-establish ground contact 
with the combat base. At the same time 
Marine reinforcements advanced west- 
ward along Route 9, reopening it and 
clearing it of NVA resistance. Colonel 
Lownds, meanwhile, broke out of the 
base perimeter and pushed east toward 
the relieving forces. On April 6, the 
Khe Sanh Marines linked up with ele- 
ments of the 1st Cavalry; after eleven 
weeks the battle of Khe Sanh was over. 
Both sides had gained something at 
Khe Sanh. As he intended, General 
Westmoreland had succeeded in deci- 
mating two of North Vietnam’s finest 
divisions. And General Giap had drawn 
the American’s attention to the north- 


ern provinces—away from the focus of 
his Tet Offensive. 

Both antagonists, however, had paid 
dearly to achieve their objectives. No 
one knows exactly how many NVA sol- 
diers died around Khe Sanh, but esti- 
mates range between ten and fifteen 
thousand. Curiously, specific figures for 
Allied losses also are hard to pin down; 
taking the air actions and battles in- 
volving outlying posts as well as the 
combat base into account, U.S. and 
ARVN casualties probably totaled 
nearly five hundred men killed and 
well over a thousand wounded. 


The end of the Khe Sanh siege story is 
marked by irony. After fighting night 
and day for eleven weeks, firing more 
than 150,000 projectiles, dropping 
more than 100,000 tons of bombs, and 
losing several hundred Americans, 
U.S. defenders were ordered to aban- 
don and raze the Khe Sanh Combat 
Base in June 1968. 

The official reason reason for aban- 
doning the outpost was that it had out- 
lived its usefulness. But the real reason 


was that General Westmoreland—the 
driving force behind the hold-Khe- 
Sanh-at-all-costs campaign—had been 
named Army chief of staff and no longer 
was in command in South Vietnam. His 
successor, General Creighton W. Ab- 
rams, had opposed holding Khe Sanh in 
the first place. And with President 
Johnson deciding not to run for re-elec- 
tion, there was no longer pressure from 
Washington to stand fast in that god- 
forsaken corner of the world. Khe 
Sanh’s fate was just one more tragic 
irony in a terribly mismanaged war. « 


An Army veteran who served in Vietnam, 
Richard G. Harris is a free-lance writer who 
specializes in military affairs and history. 
His narrative of the 1970 Son Tay prison 
raid appeared in the March/April 1990 is- 
sue of American History Illustrated. 


More than one thousand veterans of Khe 
Sanh have formed their own organization, 
which meets annually and publishes a 
newsletter. For information contact Rev. Ray 
W. Stubbe, President Emeritus, Khe Sanh 
Veterans Inc., 8766 Parkview Court, Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin 53226. 
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Now, available exclusively through The National Historical Society... 


THE MODERN CARPENTER JOINER 
AND CABINET-MAKER 


You can learn the time-honored ways of craftsmen, satisfy 
your historical curiosity, or restore an antique or an entire home 
with pride and craftsmanship that will endure the test of time. 


At the turn of the century, acclaimed architect G. Lister Sutcliffe set out to 
preserve the old-hand ways of woodworking. With an architect's attention to 
detail and practicality, he recorded the plans, styles, materials, tools and 
techniques of every type of woodcraft imaginable. And produced the only 
woodworking compendium of its kind. 


But through the decades, his masterpiece was lost. 


Finally, thanks to The National Historical Society, you can own this rare 
collection. Sutcliffe's original masterpiece is reproduced word for word in this 
authentic, 9" x 12" series. 


Just imagine this fine collection in your home. Whether you're a 
carpenter, contractor, architect, designer, historian, homeowner, or 
woodcrafting enthusiast, you'll discover an unparalleled wealth of 
woodworking knowledge. 


Richly illustrated with hundreds of turn-of-the- 
century line drawings and photographs, this 
handsome collector's series explores architectural 
styles, tools and machinery, drawing and drawing 
instruments, wood-turning, cabinet making and much 
more. 


Each volume is prefaced by Roy Underhill, 
Master Housewright at Colonial Williamsburg, and 
host of the PBS series The Woodwright’s Shop. “Here 
are designs old enough,” says Underhill, “that they are 
new once again.” 


Let us send you your first volume, Legacy of Wood 
& Woodworking, to examine risk-free. We're sure 
you'll marvel at the wealth of ideas rediscovered in 
this outstanding series... and treasure the rare 
masterpiece for years to come. 


Yes! Please send me Legacy of Wood & Woodworking, my intoductory volume in the series 
THE MODERN CARPENTER JOINER AND CABINET-MAKER, for a 15-day free examination. 
Future volumes, also priced at $19.95 each (plus shipping and handling), will follow. 
Applicable sales tax will be added. Or call 1-800-846-6116 for faster service. 


Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 
12179 


Mail today to: The National Historical Society, PO Box 975, Hicksville, NY 11802 


= THE AUTHORIZED REIssuE ToBAcco Carp COLLECTION 
: As featured in Civil War Times Hlustrated® November/December 1991 issue 


o GENERAL WINFIELD S. Hancock 
o GENERAL Geo. B. MCCLELLAN 
¢ GENERAL JAMES B. LONGSTREET 
e GENERAL U.S. GRANT 

o GENERAL J.A. EARLY 

e GENERAL R.S. EWELL 

¢ GENERAL JOE. HOOKER 

e GENERAL STONEWALL JACKSON 
e GENERAL IRVIN McDOWELL 

e GENERAL G.H. THOMAS 

o GENERAL W.T. SHERMAN 

-© GENERAL J.E.B. STEWART 

¢ GENERAL P.G.T. BEAUREGARD 
e GENERAL G.G. MEADE 

o GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE 

¢ GENERAL PHIL H. SHERIDAN 

¢ GENERAL SIDNEY JOHNSTON 

o GENERAL H. W. HALLECK 

¢ GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER 
e GENERAL JOE. JOHNSTON 

e GENERAL A. E. BURNSIDE 

¢ GENERAL WADE HAMPTON 

e GENERAL KILPATRICK 

¢ GENERAL BEN. HILL 

o GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE 


* Generals’ names spelled as they appear on 
the original cards. 


This handsome collection of authorized reissue tobacco cards will add a touch of classic style to your living 
room, den, or office. In response to overwhelming interest, the set, oringally issued by the H. Ellis Tobacco 
Company, has been reintroduced by the Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd. and is now offered at a special price to 
subscribers. 


Twenty-five of the most noted Civil War Generals—from Lee to Grant, Sherman to Beauregard—are pre- 
sented in exquisite style. Cards are highlighted by a navy blue mat background with gold accents, solid wood 
frame with walnut finish, and brass title plate. Size: 18” x 23”. Cards are individually corner-mounted on PH- 
neutral mat board in order to preserve their value; no adhesive or tape is used. A brief history and informa- 
tion sheet on each set is also included. 


Precise quality control of the reissued cards has resulted in a series as true to the original as possible. To 
insure the value of these new cards, the sets are catalogued alongside the originals and, in years to come, may 


have collectible value. 
Retail at $115 
Special subscriber price: 


$99.95 


Price includes shipping and handling. PA and IL residents, or add sales tax. Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Send check or money order to: Civil War Times Illustrated, P.O. Box 124, Dept. ATCC3, Mt. Morris, IL 61054. 
Or use VISA and MasterCard and call toll free: 1-800-395-3761. 


